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The Constitutional Convention. 


AFTER a session lasting nearly nine months, 
the Convention of delegates chosen by the 
electors of the State to frame a new Constitu- 
tion for New York brought their labors to 
an end on the 25th ult., and adjourned sine 
die. The novel and exciting events transpir- 
ing at Washington in a large degree diverts 
the attention of the public from a subject 
which ordinarily would command their pro- 
foundest interest ; and it is not unlikely that 
the new Constitution will be adopted or re- 
jected, at the next general election, by voters 
who either little comprehend the nature of the 
changes proposed in the organic law, or who 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 21, 1868. 


will regard it simply in a partisan spirit, and 
‘‘go with their leaders.” The grave dignity 
of the laws submitted by the Conventiun is 
expressed in a word ; if affirmed by the people 
they are immutable for twenty years. The 
acts of a Legislature may be repealed and 
amended with all the facility of a change in 
the by-laws of a corporation; but, save in 
the tedious and complicated mode provided 
therein, the Bill of Rights stands for law, no 
matter what may be the ploasure or needs of 
the sovereign citizens of the State. It isa 
most interesting spectacle to a philosopher 
that of a body of men, chosen for their learn- 
ing, wisdom and probity, to bind and shackle 
the freedom of tke Parliament of the State; to 
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BURNING OF BARNUMS MUSEUM, 


fix limits and boundaries to the exercise of the 
will of the people ; to provide pledges and 
securities against the statute-making rights of 
the free electors. This notion of an organic 
law which shall operate as a check in the 
Legislative branch of the Government is pecu- 
liarly American, and appears to be deeply fixed 
in the public heart. No sooner do a few thou- 
sands of settlers, sometimes no more than 
hundreds, complete their rough cabins and 
sawmills, than a Territorial Convention is called 
to ‘frame a Constitution! And, that done, 
every man seems to feel that he and his pro- 
perty are enjoying certain protection and bless- 
ings unknown t» those who do not live under 
a State Constitution! And yet the subjects of 
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Great Britain are in the delusion that their 
rights and liberties are not in danger, 
although at the mercy of a Parliament not 
hampered or restrained by a Constitution. 
With much deliberation the House of Com- 
mons discusses and legislates upon any meas 
sure which may be deemed of interest and 
advantage to the kingdom, and there is no 
question of constitutionality to paralyze the 
zeal of the reformer. And yet, although much 
may be said to the contrary, experience has 
shown that an organic law operates betimes as 
a breakwater to the violent surges of the 
popular will, and fixes a limit to the innova- 
tions of fanatics and theorists, without which 
the soberer portion of our society would want 
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that chief incentive to industry and economy, 
a feeling of security of possession. 

The Convention which has ldely dis- 
persed was composed of superior men, known 
as a rule to the Siate as well as to their 
neighbors and constituents, and considering 
the difficulty of their duties, it must be ad- 
mitted by all fair-minded persons that they 
have presented a body of laws which com- 
mend themselves to approbation. There was 
quite naturally a jealousy and hostility on 
the part of the Democratic minority toward 
any changes of the present Constitution 
which were suspected of a Republican bias, 
and the majority very wisely displayed great 
forbearance and generosity, which in the end 
brought the minds of the delegates to one com- 
mon desire, and there was much cordiality and 
earnestness of purpose to offer to the people a 
Constitution free from partisan character and 
acceptable to all parties. We think it must be 
conceded that never did a dominant party em- 
ploy its powers either of patronage, revenge, or 
legislation with more moderation and im- 
partiality than this same abused Republican 
party. The proposed changes are not many, 
nor are they of such a character as to provoke 
discussion or opposition among thinking 
people. It was not found possible to abolish 
the system of elective judges, the country 
delegates not being wi'ling to surrender their 
benefits for the good of the unhappy New 
Yorkers. The subject, however, is left open for 
the people, who in the year 1877 will have an 
opportunity of voting directly on that single 
question. A few changes for the better in our 
city judiciary would be likely to reconcile all 
to the present system, for history does not 
furnish an example of the people surrendering 
back a right onee conceded to them. The term 
of office of the Supreme Court Justices is en- 
larged from eight to fourteen years, and the 
age of seventy is fixed as the limit of their 
usefulness. The Court of Appeals is reorgan- 
ized and greatly improved. It could not have 
been made worse. Equal suffrage is another 
question which the Convention was not dis- 
posed to act upon, and left that also for a vote 
of the people at an early election. 

On a whole, the Convention is to be con- 

on the result of its labors, and some 
of its eminent members, who at great sacrifice 
of private interests, devoted themselves faith- 
tully to duty, deserve we!l of their fellow- 
citizens ; while many who sought and accepted 
the trust were rarely seen at their posts. New 
York city was a notable casein that regard, for 
of twenty delegates, the work fell upon five or 
aix ; but they chanced to be the best of them. 
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Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 








Wuotesate Acznts ror Faanx Lesuie’s Pus- 
ucations: The American News Com- 
pavy, and the New York News Oom- 


pany. 
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Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper— 
Commencement of Volume XXVI. 

To-par we introduce to the public the XXVL 
Volume of Franx Lestze’s nitustratep News- 
paren. We could be content to let the New 
Volume enter the arena without one word of 
comment, so well satisfied are we that it will 
“win ite own spurs” and commend itself to 
popularity by its intrinsic merits. Still, with 
due regard to the conventional usage, at the 
commencement of its career we shall bespeak 
for it a welcome, such as its predecessors have 
received. We can do so with all the more 
grace and confidence because the fairest prom- 
ises of success greet it at the threshold, prom- 
ises founded upon the patronage that has 
heretofore rewarded our efforts, and upon the 
still more substantial basis of our determina- 
tion to deserve still better in the future. 

The first number of our New Volume in it- 
self attests the abundance of our resources to 
entertain and instruct the people with true 
illustrations of the events that are of imme- 
diate interest and importance. From the be- 
ginning of the Impeachment excitement all the 
prominent features of that great episode in 
the history of the Republic have becn pic- 
tured in the pages of Franwx Lestre’s I.i0s- 
TRATED Newspaper with a faithfulness and 
excellence of artistic skill that have won uni- 
versal admiration and applause. It is our in- 
tention to preserve and to enhance the reputa- 
tion we have thus acquired, and the public 
gnay rest assured, knowing that we have always 


fulfilled our pledges, that our illustrations, 
those already published and those to come, 
will form the best, the most complete, and the 
only accurate pictorial record of that histori- 
‘cal drama of absorbing interest now being en- 
| acted at the National Capital. 

We invite attention to the opening number 
of our New Volume in demonstration of the 
enterprise and promptness with which we 
illustrate every event that occupies the public 
mind. Without regard to expenditure and 
labor, and looking only to the maintenance of 
our journal as the best Dlustrated Publication 
on the continent, we enter this stage of our 
prosperous journey on the highway of journal- 
ism with full reliance upon the populat recog- 
nition of our claims. 








Reconstruction. 


Ir is not wonderful that, in making laws to 
meet novel and unexpected contingencies, and 
in legislating in new directions, great errors, 
both of omission and commission, should be 
made. This is shown in the action of Congress 
in what are called the Reconstruction Laws. It 
has been found necessary to supplement and 
modify these laws from time to time, as ex- 
perience has shown to be necessary, in order 
to effect their essential object, the early restor- 
ation of the lately rebel States to the Union. 
The latest enactment grew out of the failure 
of the newly-framed Constitution of Alabama, 
because the original Reconstruction Law re- 
quired that it should receive a majority of all 
the registered votes of the State, instead of a 
majority of the voters voting. The original 
law, which has been changed, s0 that a majority 
of votes actually cast shall decide the question, 
gave the rebele and their sympathizers every 
possible advantage. ‘‘ By counting every vote 
not given for a measure, as given against it, we 
arrive at the extraordinary fact that every sick 
and absent voter has voted against it. Nay, 
we arrive at the marvelous result that the dead 
have voted against it ; for between the day of 
registering and the day of voting somebody 
must have died. The man who drew the 
original law must have been a man of genius. 
The law should have been exactly reversed. 
Silent votes must be presumed in favor of any 
measure.” If we have to “ reconstruct” again 
(which heaven forbid!) we shall know better 
how to do it. 
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*“ Tt Moves !”” 

We have another evidence of the advanced 
and liberal ideas of Northern Germany. Mr. 
Bancroft telegraphs that he has concluded a 
convention in Berlin, by which the American 
claim of the right of self-expatriation is re- 
cognized. Weare not yet acquainted with the 
details, but presume that the recognition is 
complete, with no restriction beyond what 
may be necessary to prevent an abuse of the 
right. 

As it is with Germany alone that we have 
had good cause of complaint in this matter, this 
arrangement may be taken as settling it per- 
manently. The other continental States will 
no doubt willingly enter into similar conven- 
tions, since they can have no real interest in 
opposing the American doctrine. Great Bri- 
tain, which has long conceded it in practice, 
is far too rational to insist on obsolete pre- 
tensions, and with ordinary diligence on the 
part of the Government by the next 4th of 
July we may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the United States has added another new 
article to the Laws of Nations in the interest 
of humanity and civilization. 

With this prospect before us, we hope Oon- 
gress will postpone further action in this mat- 
ter, which, as we have repeatedly shown, is 
not a subject for Congressional enactment, but 
for friendly negotiation. The blather of the 
Fenians in and out of Congress can do no 
good, and may do harm in delaying the consum- 
mation of the very measure which they affect 
to have at heart, but which they agitate only 
in the hope of raising a side wind in favor of 
their crazy schemes in Ireland. 








Guarding the Insane. 

A rew days ago a fearful tragedy took place in 
the Insane Asylum at Augusta, Maine. A young 
women under the influence of mania, beat an- 
other woman, also a lunatic, to death in a hor- 
rible manner. Not very long ago a similar 
horror was perpetrated in another asylum, and 
there have been others, fortunately few, and 
at long intervals, in institutions of the same 
kind about the country. 

Now such acts could not take place without 
some radical error or culpable carelessness in 
the management of patients of this descrip- 
tion. This country is, thanks to Miss Dix and 
afew other enlightened philanthropists, con- 
siderably in advance of many parts of Europe, 
and of the world generally, in the treatment of 
the insane. A vast improvement in the direc- 
tion of humanity has been made during the 
past twenty years or so in this respect, In- 








deed, as a rule, the system pursued in Ameri- 
can asylums seems almost perfect. But a 
single case, like the one specially ‘recorded 
above, is enough to bring doubt and discredit, 
if not upon the system itself, at all events upon 
the institution in which it occurs. There 
should be no possibility of such a calamity 
ever taking place. Patients should be so 
guarded and watched that an opportunity for 
such fatal violence could never, under any 
circumstances, occur. Madmen or women are 
never to be wholly trusted. A seeming confi- 
dence may be reposed in them, for this tends 
to their benefit, allaying their nervous suspi- 
cions and giving them a sense of self-respect 
which is found highly useful in promoting 
eure. But this confidence should be only 
seeming ; and a personal freedom so complete 
as to allow time and opportunity for a deliber- 
ate homicide could only be the result of crim- 
inal neglect, or culpable ignorance of the phe- 
nomena of insanity. 

A full investigation ought to be made into 
the deplorable catastrophe at the Maine Asy- 
lum, and the person or persons through whose 
carelessness or stupidity it occurred should be 
severely punished. Human life is equally 
sacred whether the mind of its owner be sound 
or diseased. 








English Cars on American Railways. 


Owz of the new coach cars was put on the 
railway from Boston to this city last week. 
This is an attempt to introduce the English 
style of railway-car into this country. The 
car has six compartments, capable of seating 
six and eight persons respectively, very much 
after the manner of a family or stage-coach, 
and is designed for the accommodation of 
traveling parties who wish to be by themselves. 
It is decidedly an anti-republican idea, and 
whether it will produce pleasant results upon 
the minds of the traveling community remains 
to be seen. 

The car placed on the New York and Boston 
Railway has another peculiar feature, in its 
warming apparatus. This is a new invention 
—or, rather, a modification of a European 
plan—and is known as Barber’s Patent Car- 
Warmer. The patent consists in placing a 
heater underneath the car, instead of inside, 
and having a series of pipes extending from 
this heater into and through the car, especially 
under the seats. These pipes are filled with 
water, which is heated by the stove, and forced, 
by the pressure of the steam, through the car, 
thus keeping up a steady circulation, and 
warming the car uniformly and pleasantly. 

This is certainly, in some respects, a great 
improvement upon the present system of stoves 
inside the cars, but it does not solve the prob- 
lem of safety from fire in case of accident. 
The car would be nearly as liable to catch fire, 
if wrecked by collision or otherwise, from a 
stove fastened to it underneath, as from one 
within ; and, besides this, in the Barber patent, 
there is the certainty of being scalded by the 
hot water and steam from the broken pipes. 

No plan will be safe, in fact, which necessi- 
tates a fire in direct connection with the car 
containing the passengers, and the system 
pursued in Europe, of placing strong iron 
tubes of hot water in the cars, and refilling 
them at regular intervals, though a more 
clumsy and slower method, is, so far, the only 
positively safe way discovered of keeping rail- 
way travelers warm. 








Things of the Day. 

Mr. Murpoon is advertised to give a series of 
readings in Ohicago for the benefit of Mrs. 
Dickens, a poor widow in that city, and sister-in- 
law of Charles Dickens, whose writings abound in 
benevolent characters and open-handed charities. 
——The price of gold is said to be the barometer 
of public opinion. If danger impends and storms 
threaten, ‘‘up it goes.” If the sky is clear and 
everything looks fair “‘down it goes.” Well, on 
the day of the impeachment it went up to 141 1-2; 
just one week after it went down to 149, N. C,—— 
Mr. Jesse D. Bright, who was expelled from the 
United States Senate for his openly expressed 
sympathy with the rebellion, was voted for by a 
large number of the Democratic members of the 
Kentucky Legislature for Senator. He once sent 
a letter through the rebel lines, a letter introduc- 
ing a manufacturer of firearms, addressed to 
“Jefferson Davis, President of the Southern 
Confederacy.” He lately made a speech, pending 
the election for Senator in Kentucky, in which he 
said, referring to the United States debt: “I 
never intend to vote for paying a dollar of the 
principal of the debt. I will never pay a dollar of 
it in coin, but I will vote, if the Democracy so 
will, for paying it in paper ; and then let the paper 
take care of itself.” That is to say, of course, 
refuse to pay it altogether.——One of the oldest 
relics of Chaldean art has been recently acquired 
by the British Museum. This is the signet 
cylinder of Iigi, who reigned over Lower Chaldea 
about 2050 B. C.—The Macon Journal is “ list- 
ening for the tap of the drum and the first shot 
that will tell of an armed collision between hostile 
forces at Washington.” It will live toa good old 
age if it keeps listening until it hears the tap.—— 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon in his book, “Spiritual 
Wives,” assumes (which by the way is untrue) 
that social immorality prevails in the United 
States toa greater degree than in any other part 


of the civilized world, and then proceeds to say 


that it is due to the fierce religious excitements 
which periodically sweep over the country, and 
for a time unsettle the feelings and principles of 
the people, and not to the license which democratio 
institutions and democratic liberty are supposed 
to encourage.——The Duke of Argyll, at a late 
meeting of the National Bible Society of Scotland, 
maintained that “When we discover in Holy 
Scripture (that which at first sight might seem 
to disprove its supernatural character) the 
marks of human infirmity, not only in its text, 
but in the substance, and discover the meaning 
of this, we get from this a proof of its being from 
above, which we did not expect, and which, so far 
from taking from it: heavenly origin, adds proof 
that it is from above,”——A paper out West re- 
fuses to believe that General Grant is a candidate 
for the Presidency because nobody has begun 
abusing his wife.——Iowa has three female ed- 
itors—Mrs. Money, of the Jefferson Hra; Mrs. 
Hartshorn, of the Corydon Monitor, and Mrs. 
Mary Read, of the Wright Oounty Register.—. 
The Ohio River bridge, at Louisville, will be 
finished in 1869; it will cost $1,600,000, be 95 feet 
above high water, and one mile long. 








Tue University of Oxford, England, hes rejected 
the application of certain stalwart beggars from 
this country, who are abroad on a mendicant 
mission, professedly on behalf the the “ Uni- 
versity of the Southern States”—if anybody 
knows what that is or where it is. They want 
half a million of dollars, and want to raise it in 
Great Britain, where more than half of the popu- 
lation can neither read nor write. We hope these 
beggars, or all others who go abroad and hu- 
miliate the American name by passing round the 
hat, like the organ-grinder’s monkey, may not 
receive a single shilling. Great Britain has 
enough to do to take care of her poor, and if she 


has money to spend on education, let it be - 


bestowed at home, and thus in some degree 
purify the flood of poverty and ignorance which 
she annually pours on our shores. We can take 
care of our own people, and educate them, too, 
for that matter. ; 





Tux New York Times, which has been, in com- 
mon with a very large class of our citizens, op- 
posed to the impeachment of President Johnson 
(chiefly on the ground that his term of office is 
nearing a close, and it is better to endure his 
administration for a few months than go through 
the scandal of an impeachment), is nevertheless 
constrained to say : 


“« We have very little doubt that it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the country, in very many ways, to have 
somebody besides Mr. Johnson in the executive chair, 
{t would, as we have already urged, put an end to 
the conflict which has been going on for the last three 
— between the President and , and which 

paralyzed the Government precisely at a time when 
vigorous and decisive action was imperatively de- 
manded by the public good. It unquestionably 
be a great boon to the country to end this most dis- 
astrous strife, and restore unity cf action and harmony 
of sentiment between the two departments om which 
the whole vigor and efficiency of the Government 
depend. We admit this fully, and should heartily 
rejoice to see that result brought about.”’ 





One of the most remarkable monuments of 
industry and system we have ever seen is the 
‘* Historical Record and Encyclopmdia of the Great 
Rebellion,” by Mr. Townsend, now in the library 
of Congress, where it has been placed, with a 
view to its sale to the nation. It consists of 
nearly a hundred great volumes, containing cut- 
tings from the newspapers of all of importance 
to be found in them relating to the war—descrip- 
tions, biographies, and facts, incidents and specu- 
lations of every kind. It is a perfect mine of 
historical materials. Of course this vast amount 
of matter would be almost entirely unavailable 
unless properly classified and indexed, a labor 
which Mr, Townsend has performed with wonder- 
ful patience, fidelity and skill, It is this part of 
his work which gives to the whole its great and 
exceptional value, and makes it a national monu- 
ment worthy of a place in the archives of the 
capital, 





Tue Hibernian party of the country has been 
greatly shocked at the prospect of Hon. John 
Morrissey (ex-bruiser) being obliged to sit in the 
House of Representatives on the same floor with 
negro Congressmen, It is doubtful if he will 
have that honor, since the Constitution provides 
that no person can be a Senator who has not been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, nor any 
person a Representative who has not been seven 
years a citizen. It makes little difference, at 
present, whether the citizenship of the blacks 
dates from the proclamation of emancipation, or 
from the abolition of slavery by the Constitutional 
Amendment, or from their enfranchisement by 
the Reconstruetive acts of Congress. At least 
two years must yet elapse before any Representa- 
tive of color can be admitted to the halls of 
Congress. 





Te question of international copyright is up 
jn Congress, through an elaborate report from 
Mr. Baldwin on behalf of the library, accompanied 
by a bill. Some of the provisions of this bill 
seem to us complicated and useless, not to say 
idle ; but with its great object we fully accord, 
and hope this session of Congress will not close 
without giving us a liberal, clear and efficient 
international copyright law. We reserve our 
comments on the proposed law for another occa- 
sion. 





Onz of the most common of errors is that the 
President has the right of making removals, 
although he has not the power of making appoint- 
ments, without the “ advice and consent of the 
Senate.” It may be that the Senate has not 
always insisted on its right to be consulted in the 
case of removals, but the right has not thereby 
been invalidated, The right in one case naturally 
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involves its existence in the other. On this point 
Daniel Webster said, as long ago as 1835: 


“The power of appointment naturally and neces- 
sarily includes the power of removal, where no limita- 
tion is expressed, nor any teoure but that at will 
declared. © power of appointment being conferred 
on the President and Senate, I think the power of 
removal went along with it, and should have been 
regarded as a part of it, and exercised by the same 
hands. I think the Legislature possesses the power of 
regulating the condition, duration, qualification, and 
tenure ot office in all cases where the Constitution has | 
made no express condition on the subject.” 





We have accounted in part, in previous specu- 
lations on the subject, for the relative non-pro- 
gression of France in population, by alleging 
that its producing male population has been lost 
in war, or paralyzed in camps. What the losses 
in war were, during the reign of the first Napo- 
leon, we may get at very closely, and from accessi- 
ble statistics it would appear, that France alone 
lost between 1791 and 1814 not less than 4,556,000 
men, This does not include the 250,000 men who 
were in the army in 1791, unless it be intended to 
offset them against those who survived those 
twenty-five years of massacres. But, even then, 
there should be joined to this bloody hecatomb, 
800,000 of the royalist party who fell victims tothe 
civil wars of the Vendee, of Languedoc, &c., &c. 
It is, theretore, no exaggeration to put down the 
number of Frenchmen destroyed by the war at 
5,000,000, say 217,400 men per annum, or about 
600 men per day. In this statement we take into 
account the losses of France alone, and it is a 
well-known fact that during the latter ten years 
Napoleon was very sparing of the lives of the 
French soldiers, using the Italians, the Belgians, 
the Dutch, and other contingents, to oppose the 
Russians, the Prussians, the Austrians, and the 
Englieh. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to 
place the loss of men in Europe during that 
bloody period of twenty-three years at 2,000 men 
per day. During the same period the amount 
raised by loans by England was $4,023,060,000, at 
rates varying from 47 to 72 cents on the dollar. 








Tue epicures of France and England, or at 
least those that have experimented upon the subject, 
have come to the conclusion, through practical demon- 
stration, that horse-flesh, as an article of food for 
human beings, possesses attributes that must com- 
mend it to the most exacting palates. It is a subject 
tnat has recently attracted much attention in Europe, 
and it has been established by those who have feasted 
upon horse in all the varieties of culinary preparation 
that there is no reason why the flesh of that noble 
animal should not become as estimable as flesh of mut- 
tones, beeves or goats. Our fastidious fellow-country- 
men and women may not be quite prepared tuo accept 
the verdict of the transatlantic philosophers in gas- 
tronomy, but we presume they must come to it at last, 
and accustom themselves to eat horse with as much 
gusto as General Grant talke horse to avoid political 
pumping. The last number of Charles Dickens's Alj 
the Year Round, in deference to the popular theme, has 
ita article upon horse as identified with the cuisine, 
The writer says : 


**To eat horse-flesh is the first duty of man. To sing 
the praises of horse-flesh is incumbent npon all. Such 
isthe frame ot mind into which some of my friends 
are rapidly drifting. They think horse, taik horse, 
dream horse, and are pledged to believe in horse all 
the days of their gastronomic life. Give them a costly 
banquet, and they mentally compare its component 
parts with horse; talk to them ot rare delicacier, and 
and they at once refer you to horse; speak to 
them of starvation and ess, and their panacea 
is horse; in sbort, they hsve actually done what 
that impulsive person, Richard the Third, offered 
to do, and have given up their kingdom (of 
thought and teeling) for horse. The number of 
horses killed yearly in England for feeding dogs and 
cats—the number, again of these which are suffering 
from no other disease than old age, and the quantity of 
flesh-meat which would be thrown upon the market, if 
this ee See extends, are subjects to which 
they give much labor and thought. 

«* Ever since I dined with the twenty-one philosophers 
who met in vacy to eat horse systematically and 
scientifically for the first time in England, I, too, have 
been looking up facte and figures relating to its con- 
sumption, made dishes on that occasion were 
exquisitely good. Since then, and with the sweet and 

jJeasant flavor of horse-flesh lingering on my palate, I 

ve sometimes wondered how much of it I have eaten 
unconsciously in England and abroad. Those amiable 
Paris restaurant-keepers, who _ six courses and 
a pint of wine for a couple of francs, are they unac- 
quainted with the succulent merits of horse? Is Ger- 
man sausage free? Are polonies pure? Can i lamode 
beef lay ite hand yo ites heart and say, ‘Avaunt! I 
know thee not?’ at horse-meat is a common but 
uvacknow) , more or less, article of food in Eng- 
land, just as it has been for the last fifteen years, more 
or less, common and acknowledged in Paris, Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, Saxony, Belgium, Wiirtemburg, Den- 
mark and the Hanse Towns. They say it must be so, 
and ask, ‘ Where else do the horses go to?’ My bhippo- 
phagical friends assert it must be so. They say, 
‘Where else do the horses go to?’ Not all to the 
domestic dogs and cats, to the wild beasts, or to the 
bh d The ber killed in London alone are, we 
are assured, more than can be accounted for in that 
way.” 

Our first experience in horse-eating was on the far-off 
banks of the Gila, when, from the dusky hands of a 
Maricopa damsel, we accepted a dish of mare’s soup, 
boiled with wheat, in a basket. The act ot boiling in 
the basket was as much a curiosity to us as the pottage 
was a novelty. It is true that we were very hungry, 
but we think it safe to add our testimony to the experi- 
mentalists in Paris and London, that horse, properly 
cooked, is not to be despised as an addition to the 
resources of the dinuer-tables of the civilized world. 





Tne great fancy dress ball of the Arion Society came 
off at the Academy of Music on Thursday evening, 
March 5th, and fairly eclipsed all attempts in the past 
to excelin the innocent folhes of the masquerade by 
the grandeur of ita scenic display, the richness and 
wonderful variety of costumes, and the superlative 
droLery of its monster procession. About nine o’cleck 
the curtain slowly rose above the stage, to the infinite 


was revived with much earnestness and success ; 
after which, and amid a flourish of trumpets, the Prince 
gave the order for dancing to begin, and heels flew 
about in light, tripping measure until quite an advanced 
hour in the following morning. A remarkable feature 
of the entertainment was a huge hogshead, an over- 
grown lager bier keg, representing the Great Tun of 
Heidelburg, the head of which being knocked ia by a 
score of stalwart coopers, with ponderous sledges, 
from the deep recesses of the ,igantic cask there 
issued a procession of beings wonderful in the variety 
of their grotesque costumes. Nothing more successful 
than the Arion Ball has been witnessed during the 
season—a season, let us say, unusualiy brilliant and 
attractive. 


Periodically, the lovers of the marvelous are accom- 
modated with strange stories of wild men of the woods, 
and wilder women, roaming untamed with the beasts of 
the wilderness. The following, however, is well 
authenticated, and Mr. Barnum cannot better redeem 
his burnt-out fortunes than by the capture and exbibi- 
tion of this feminine Orson: “ In the Grand Cane neigh. 
borhood in this county, a short time ago, a gentleman 
in the depths of the forest suddenly came upon a 
woman as wild and almost as fleet as an untamed deer. 
After a brisk chase of some distance, the gentleman on 
horseback overtook the wonderful creature, when she 
halted, and he found her to be a medium-sized, middle, 
aged, well-formed woman, with long, dark hair, and 
clear blue eyes. She was in a state of nudity save ® 
girdle of gray moss about ber loins, Her body and limbs 
were covered with a beautitul coat of hair about four 
inches in length. She was much frightened and seemed 
unable to talk, but must have comprehended signs, as in 
reply to motions of the gentleman by which he sought 
to induce her to accompany him out of the wood, she 
constantly pointed to her own forest home, Finally, 
the gentleman endeavored to compel her to go the way 
he desired, by getting before her, and by threatening 
gestures with his gun, and she, becoming enraged, 
seized a club, and turned upon him with the fury of a 
demon, and it was only the speed imparted to his 
steed by a liberal use of the spurs that he kept out of 
her way. After driving off her pursuer, she resumed 
the direction she had so constantly pointed, and was 
soon out ot sight. The gentlemen followed, and after 
going some distance, came upon her home, Three 
trees, standing near each other, in a triangular form, 
with the spaces between them walled up with brush 
and moss, made her moss bed between them secure 
from the rude blasts of winter, and comparatively 
secure from the pitiless rain. The only stores that 
were discovered were a few nuts and some four or five 
bushels of acorns. Very wild stories of this wild 
woman have been rife in the upper part of the county 
for some time, but she was believed to be a myth by all 
except those who claimed to have had glimpses of her. 
Now, however, her existence, description, and the 
vicinity at least of her whereabouts, are established 
beyond controversy. Her early capture may be re- 
garded as within the range of probability, as a con- 
centrated effort is being made to that end.” 








THE PAST THEATRICAL WEEK, 


Tue past theatrical week has been marked 
by another of those unexpected calamities which from 
time to time interfere with the ordinarily pleasant 
existence of the caterer for public amusement. 

Once more bas P, T. Barnum’s Museum been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

We of course leave to our brethren of the pencil and 
their able collaborateurs with the graver and the pen 
the task of depicting and chronicling the various scenes 
and dramatic incidents which occurred on Monday 
night and Tuesday morning, during the destruction of 
a building which has been so intimately linked with 
the memories of all in this city who have supported 
public amusement in any shape. For more than a 
score of years was the old Chinese Museum one of our 
most select spots for every species of entertainment. 
It then fell into the hands of the departed Lion King, 
Van Amburgh, and finally Mr. Barnum, burnt out of 
his location in Ann street, set up his sign upon its 
exterior. 

Attention, however, ought to be called to the state of 
the thermometer at the time of the conflagration. 

The night was possibly the coldest in the season, and 
the Ice King, at the moment in which we write, has 
still left his frozen freaks hanging in all sorts of quaint 
lines, grotesque cornices and cratty modeling along the 
outside shell of the ruined building, which is, and 
probably will be for a brief period, one of the most 
chastely odd natural masonic vagaries we have recently 
seen. 

A benefit, or possibly several, will, as itis understood, 
speedily be organized for the employés who have suf- 
tered most immediately trom this occurrence, and we 
sincerely hope that the public will, as the American 
public almost invariably does, contribute largely and 
ungrudgingly to their necessities. It should be remem- 
bered that a theatrical engagement is not daily open, 
It is generally age 4 and ordinarily held for the season. 
When a calamity like the présent throws an artist ovt 
of employment in the month of March, he wil] usually 
have to wait until September before regular employ- 
ment is given him. 

Neither ought we to forget that it is owing to the sud- 
den illness of Lester Wallack, that the revival of ** Rose- 
dale ’’ has been deferred, 

Trouble seems to have taken its turn amongst the 
theatres. First, LaGrange is prevented from appear- 
ing by illness; then ay Fay is lost to ws, and 
now Lester Wallack is stricken by sickness. At the 
moment we mention this, we have also to record the 
death of Julia Dean. Let us hi that Lester Wallack 
will soon recover, and that malady and death may keep 
their hands as far as possible from the shoulders of the 
most charming public acquaintances any of us have, 

Music would for the present seem to have settled 
itself upon the western side of our fashionable thor- 
oughfare. Parepa-Rosa and Ronconi are reigning un- 
disputed in Pike’s Opera House—we recommend none 
who may have yet failed to see the latter in his great 
character in Donizetti's “* Linda” to omit doing so, if 
the chance is offered them—while Bateman is again 
waving the banner of “‘The Grand Duchess of Gerol- 
stein’ over the walls of the French Theatre. 

En revanche, we have had on the other side of Broad- 
way, Shakespeare interpreted by Fanny Kemble, in 
Steinway Hall, crowded on every night she has read. 
Her matinee on Saturday was tbronged by a ey 

paying audience, attracted by interest aud admiration 
rather than by fashion. It ought also to be mentioned, 
in consideration to the pockets of her self-denying 





delight of the masquers, who had directed many anxious | 
lovuks thereto, and one ot the liveliest pictures of fairy- | 


land was presented. Upon an elegant throne, with a 
canopy of gold and crimson cloth, and surrounded bya 


in a right roys’ posture. The throne stood upon the 
summit of a grotto, surrounded by great clusters of 


| 
| = 


becoming retinue, stood the venerable Prince Carnival, | ART COSSIP. 


| 


manager, Mr. T. B. Pugh, that her readings terminate 
for the present upon Saturday next, as . Kemble, 
we are told, declines having this announced in the pub- 
lic journals, 








On Wednesday, March 4th, Mr. Charles A. 


ferns and lilies. In the background was a faithfuj | Sommer opened an exhibition in the Leeds Art Gal- 
representation ofs rising sun, which, aided by some in- | lery, of a number of paintings, chiefly of American 


genious mecbsnical arrangements, imparted a brilliant 
lustre to every feature in the tableaux. A high!y-amus. 
ing pantomime was performed about the throne, in 


| scenery, on which he has been engaged for several 
| years past. Among these landscapes, seventy-five in 


number, many displayed merit of a high order. ‘‘Sun- 


which David's fearful encounter with the giant Goliah | set inthe Shawangunk Mountains,” “ Coming Storm— 


- 





Jersey Meadows,” “‘ Seashore,” “ Coast of the Orkney 
Islands,” “First Glimpse of Morning,” “Cascade in 
the Adirondack Mountains,” “Idyl in the Woods,” 
these we name asa few ot Mr, Sommer’s productions 
which seemed especially to draw the attention of viai- 
tors, though there were in the collection probably many 
other works of equal merit. The whole collection was 
disposed of by auction in the gallery on Tuesday even- 
ing, March 10th, Mr, Sommer intending soon to visit 
Europe, 

Mr. George H. Hall has nearly completed a life-size 
composition of Spanish character, from sketches and 
studies made by him during a late residence in Seville 
and elsewhere in Spain. The elements of this picture 
are partly the same as those comprised in one exhibited 
by him during the past winter at the Academy of De- 
sign. A Fruit-vender with his donkey, on the back of 
which is fastened a sort of tray laden with a great 
variety of luscious fruit, a beautiful Spanish woman of 
the dark Moorish type, and a little girl of the same 
strain, these are the comp ts of the picture, which 
glows with rich, warm color, and in the arrangement 
and drawing of which we discern much progress made 
by Mr. Hall since he began to make a specia'ty of genre 
painting more exclusively than of the still-life subjects 
to which he had previously devoted his pencil. Several 
other pictures worthy of remark are also now to be 
seen in Mr. Hall’s studio, among which we will men- 
tion a very characteristic ope of a Spanish gipsy girl. 
The picture of the Fruit-vender, to which we first re- 
ferred, is intended for the spring exhibition of the 


Academy of Design. 

The np sie of *‘ Peaceful Homes,” which has 
been on easel of Mr. James Hart for above ten 
sy past, is now nearly finished. It is a composition 

m the pleasant pastoral scenery of New England, 
with a great expanse of flat but varied country stretch- 
ing away to distant blue mountains. The sky is very 
serene, with light banks of fleecy white clouds—the very 
ideal of a “quiet sky.” On a knoll to the right 
of the foreground, haymakers are at work. Villages, 
with the white spires of churches, peep out from 
among the trees with which the valley is thickly 
studded. In the gardens about some the nearer 
ee the patches of vegetables are distinctly seen, 
and of these the artist has skillfully availed himself to 
obtain some charming bits of local color. The fore- 
ground vegetation—with the downy mullens and crisp 

tches of herbage—is truly characteristic of American 

dscape. Peace and plenty give the key-note to the 
scene, over the whole of which the warm, med 
atmosphere of summer is diffused. Mr. Hart is now at 
work on a small landscape—one of cabinet size—the 





subject of which is ee | upon a woodland lake, 
with the white mists wreathing up the banks, and a 
herd of deer in the fo d, at the edge of 
a little bay, the water of which is covered with 


lily-pods. 

Mr. T. W. Ward will probably place in the coming 
exhibition of the academy a ture upon which he is 
now engaged, The subject of this composition is the 
return of a regimental which has seen bard service 
in the war. e deck a steamboat is the scene. 
Upon it are grouped some weather-stained soldiers, one 
of whom grasps the -staff, from which the tattered 
flag hangs restfully and unfluttered, In the distance 
there is a glim: of New York city, and a tug-boat is 
coming alongside the troop-steamer, to give her aid. 
The group is full of character such as we were accus- 
tomed to see here during the latter year of the war. 

In the studio of Mr. James Hope we have lately seen 
a picture just finished by him, and which he calls 
‘The Gem of the Forest."" The subject is taken trom 
the wild scenery of Vermont, and is of a very truthful 
and striking character. Gleams of sunlight t down 
among the ee gp gen stems of the foreet trees, and 
fall on the brim of a natural basin into which a little 
rivulet trickles from clefts in the rock. All the ac- 
cessories of the forest are painted with t fidelity 
and skill; the velvety mosses, the decaying débris of 
vegetable matter, and the tufts of pallid vegetation. 
There is much freshness and pleasant atmospheric 
effect] throughout this picture, which will shortly, we 
believe, be p on public exhibition. 








Washington Cossip—A Scene in the House. 


[The tollowing statement of a fact is from the Wash- 
ington correspondence of the New York Express.) 


Tere was a curious scene in the House of 
Representatives last Saturday, which must have re- 
miuded that broken-down and highly dilapidated 
second-hand Macbeth, Thad. Stevens, of the famous 
banquet scene, where Banquo rises to terrify the 
assassin. While Bingham and Boutwell were gathered 
around Thad. Stevens's desk, which is not far from 
that of the speaker, some one brought in a copy of Frank 
Lesuie’s Bupger or Fun. The principal picture re- 
oresents Columbia as the modern Pocahontas, inte-pos- 
fa to save the life of the modern John Smith (Andy 
Johnson, just as Ben, Butler is about to dash bis brains 
out with a club marked “Impeachment.” Thad. 
Stevens and his fellow conspirators are dressed, very 
appropria‘ely, a8 savage e arch-fiend, Thad., per- 
sonating Powhatan; while Charles Sumner is standin 
by his side in his war paint of fuss and feathers, Poca- 
hontas is saying: 

; “ Forbear to strike! I do forbid the blow! 

Although his name is Johnson, and not Smith, 
I yet save him!” 

Mr. Jobnson has got his hands tied behind him 
with the ‘‘ Tenure of Office Bill,”” while he is tipping 
the wink to old Butler. Thad. Stevens took the Buporr, 
and, looking at it with great attention, showed it all 
around, and then ws = handed up to Coltax, who 

ve one of his grim laughs. 
ae is difficult to find out what Mr. Leslie’s personal 
politics are, since his serials all scem to have a different 
way of thinking; but no one can doubt the ability he 
begtows in at least hitting all around. We rather guess, 
on the whole, however, he yet believes this is a white 
man’s government, 





The Female Foot—Probable Origin of the 
Story of Cinderella. 


Te female foot has in all ages been the 
theme of the poet, the subject of the painter and 
sculntor, and the admiration of men of taste and 
genius. The smallness of the foot is regarded as 
mark of beauty and nobility among some of the Ori- 
ental nations, and the Chinese carry this idea to such 
an extent that the feet of the ladies of rank are com. 
pressed within @ compass 80 small that they are almost 
useless and greatly impede locomotion. 

The old English poet, in describing a beautiful lady, 
speaks of her pedal extremities in flattering terms: 

“Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice peeped in and out.”’ 


The theatrics! ballad advises that 
“If your foot is pretty show it,” 
And this advice is tollowed by many of our belles in 
crossing the streets or skating on the Rink. 
But it is not = present ry to write > = 
feet, but merely troduce a transiat 
feminine t, 


from s Frenca author relating s 
probably gave rise to the romantic story of Cindereila 


and the 
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THE PRIEST'S SUNDAY DINNER, 


delicious odor of the 
which excited her appetite 
ventured to take a leg, then a 
the cook, being herself unable to withstard temptation, 
followed the example, so that, between them both, the 
partridges disappeared er. 

Twelve o'clock struck, and tife cook found herself in 
a great quandary. Fortunately, a mendicant friar came 
to the house, 

“ Father,”’ said she, ‘‘ my master will be to see 
you bere if he is in his right mind; but I m i you 
that he bas lately been insane on a ular point—he 
basa to cut off the ears of visitors, but not 


will have the power of j 
voice, when he comes into 
may venture to dine with him or not, If you 
sharpen his knife, run, for then the t will 
assuredly be on him.” 


The came in, and the cook asked him to sharpen 
her kitchen-knife in the yard. While h easy 
man—went out to do as he was bid, she h to the 


friar, drew him to a window, and said: 

“bo you wee hits sharpening s knife? Run for your 
life 1” 

He did not wait to be twice warned, but darted off. 
A few minutes atterward, the cook said to her master, 
who had given an edge to the knife: 

“ Oh, dear! oh, dear !—the two beautiful partridges | 
—they were on the spit—so nice and savory, it did one 
good to smell them |” 

“ What—what?” said the priest, looking at the bare 


it. 
"Pk thieving monk came here, and carried them off 
in his wallet.” 

« Where is the thief?’ demanded tho priest, enraged 
at his loss. 

“ There—see there!’ said the cook, 
atag Otay Ee Oseene® 








Tae Great TaeatTrican Partvitece.—Mr. 
Alaric Allen prided himself on the strictness with which 
he enforced The prohibition oe strangers 
behind the scenes of his t . But were, 
nevertheless, a few exceptions made in favor of literary 
thors, critics, and so forth. Occa- 
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THE NEW CLOISTER IN FRONT OF THE SPEAKER'S HOUSE, NEW PALACE YARD, WESTMINSTER, 
ENGLAND. 
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INTERIOR OF AN ABYSSINIAN HOUSE, 
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FESTIVAL OF ST. CHARLEMAGNE AT THE PARIS LYCEE, FRANCE—THE PRINCE IMPERIAL PROPOSING 
A TOAST. . 
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c RISTENING OF THE MANCHESTER AND SALFORD LIFE-BOAT, IN PEEL PARE, SALFORD, ENGLAND. 
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LOOKS UPON THE SHINING CONSTRICTOR.”—SEE PAGE 6. 
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THX HOUTE COMMITTEE OF IMPEACHMENT MANAGERS IN THE SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, D. C., ON THE 4TH INST. 


JOHN A BINGHAM, CHAIRMAN, READING % ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT. 
FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, JAS, E. TAYLOR.—SEL PAGE 6, 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 


ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Entertainment to Ragged School Children 
at St. George’s Chapel, Collicr’s Rents, 
England. 


On the 4(h of February last, two hundred and seventy> 
two children of the Ragged Schools connected with St. 
George, the Martyr, in Southwark, England, bled 
with their teachers at St. George’s Chapel, and ed 
* feast prepared for them. The Rev. Hugh Allen, D. D., 
Rector, presided, the funds for the entertainment hav 
ing been contributed by the Rev. Doctor and « number 
of his friends. As the young quests left the chapel 
after tea, one was presented with am orange. Our 
engra’ ts that feature of the entertainment. 


Cloister In front of the Speaker's House, 
New Palace Yard, Westminster, Etig- 
land, 


On the east side of New WPulace Yard extends, 
from the Clock Tower, that portion of the building or 
the Palace ot Westminster which is the official resi- 
dence of the Speaker of the House of Commons. Along 
the front of this portion of the palace a cloister has 
been recently buiit, which gives @ covered access for 
foot passengers from Westminster Bridge to the Com- 
mons’ private entrance and to Westminster Hall. It is 
intended to continue the cloister by means of a tunnel 
or sabway under Bridge street to the Thames embank- 
ment and the underground station of the Metropolitan 
District Railway, on the north side of Bridge street. 
When this subway is completed, members of Parlia- 
ment and others coming by the railway will be able to 
enter the palace by means of @ covered way extending 
the whole distance, and almost on a level. 


Sewing Class in Berner Street, Commer- 
cial Road, Kast, London, England, 


In connection with the Central Relief Committee, at 
the Mansion Huuse, « sewing class has been established 
in the large parish of St. George’min-the-East, for the 
reliet of the distress that preViils at the East End of 
London. Only widows, or women whose husbands are 
out of employment, are invited to this working-party, 
which, in the taird week of the organization, was com- 
posed of 123 women and 203 children. We give an 
illustration of the sewing class at work. 


An Abyssinian Hoase. 


The Abyssinian house represented in our engraving 
was sketched by Mr. C. M’Dowall, an assistant surgeon 
in medical charge of the 3rd Light Cavalry of the Bom- 
bay army, at the c:mp of Sencie. The owner of this 
habitation was a deacon of the Church of Serafia, and 
@ municipal authority at Senate, wearing a black 
sheep's wool comtorter with hanging tails, around his 
neck, as a badge of office. This worthy played the 
host very hospitably, and invited Mr. M’Dowall toa 
repast ot biack bread and sour whey, with raw meat, 
the guest, however, declining to partake of the latter 
delicacy. In our engraving, the master ot the house 
stands holding the door open, while a girl enters with a 
skin of water. His brother and wife are upon the 
raised floor, another woman is cooking at the fire- 
place, and a naked child plays at the mother’s feet. 
The features of these people are of Indo-Caucasian char- 
acter, the complexion dark, and their trizzly hair is 
worninachivnon, Neither the habitation itself, nor 
the garments of the inmates, suggested cleanliness. 


Banquet atthe Lycee Bonaparte, Paris, 
France—The Prince Imperial Proposing 
a Toast, 


The Prince Imperial of France recently ppesided 
at the feast of Charlemagne held at the Imperial Mili- 
tary School, the Lycée Bonaparte. The prince having 
taken two first-class prizes in Latin and arithmetic, had 
something more than his rank to entitle him to the 
presidency of tne banquet. The prince took his place 
ut a select table, where covers were laid for ten. The 
company consisted of about one hundred boys, who 
enjoyed the festivity without restraint. The emperor 
had sent a hundred bottles of champagne and a 
goodly provision of pheasants, hares, and pariridges. 
A scholar of fourteen years of age proposed the health 
of the prince, who responded by drinking the health o¢ 
tue head master, and to the prosperity of the Lycée 
Bonaparte. 


Works of the Midland Railway Terminus, 
Euston Road, England, 


The magnitude of the works on the north side of 
Euston Road, for the construction of the new terminus 
of the Midland Railway, far exceeds anything else of 
the kind. Half of Somers Town was demolished to 
make room for the new station and hotel, which will 
occupy, including the station-yard, about ten acres, 
The enormous span of the iron arches, to torm the root 
of the station, fills half the breadth of the view in our 
engraving. It is 240 feet in width, and the height, from 
the railway level to the crown of the arch, is 105 feet, 
It is expected that the station and its approaches wili 
be finished by the end of the year. 


The Labor Yard of the Bethnal Green 
Employment Association, London, Eng- 
land. 


During the present winter there has been much 
suffering among the poor of London, and especially in 
Bethnal Green, the population of which is chiefly com- 
posed of the indigent and lowly. Miss Burdett Coutts, 
whose active philanthropy has rendered her conspicu- 
ous in the fields of benevolence, bas made great efforts 
recently to redeem the destitute inhabitants of that 
portion of the great metropolis trom pauperiam, and 
@e movement has been warmly taken up by the clergy 
of that quarter, and the most influential of the local 
laity, resulting in the establishment of the Bethnal! 
Green Employment and Relief Association, At a cost 
of more than £200 a week, the association employs up- 
ward of 400 men at nine shillings a week wages. They 
are occup'ed in street-cleaning and in breaking granite 
for the roads. Our engraving represents the latier 
oveupation, which is carried on in three vacant railway 
arches, that have been appropriated to the purpose, 


“Christening” of the Manchester and 
Salford Lifc-boat, iu Peel Park, Salford, 
Mugiand. 

On the 8th of February last, the new life-boat, the 

Mauchester and Salford Sunday-school, was ‘ christ- 

“tr Peel Park, Salford, in the presence of about 
thousand spectators. Tie boat is to be stationed at 

Douglas, Isie of Man, and was tormally pres: nte io the 


Ratioual Life-voat Institution. This institution has 
placed one hundred and eigiity.six boats on (be coasts 

: whict: have been instrumental 

~ ‘W great vuraber of tives, Our angraviny 


represents the ceromony of the * cbristening.” 


| The House Committee of Impeachment Man- 
agers, in the Senate Chamber, Washington, 
D. C., on the 4th inst.—John A, Bingham, 
Chairman, Reading the Articles of Impeach- 
ment, 


On Wednesday, the 4th inst., the Committee 
appointed by the House of Representatives, at Wash- 
ington, to manage the impeachment of President Jobn- 
son, proceeded to the Senate Chamber, followed by the 
Republican members of the House. The latter re- 
mained outside the bar of the Senate, while the Com- 
| Mittee advanced and took the seats provided for them, 
| in the following order: Mr. Bingham on the right; 
Messrs. Boutwell, Stevens, Logan, Wilson, Williams, 
and Butler, in order as their names are designated. 
Speaker Colfa% was invited to a seat beside the Preei- 
dent pro tem., and was escorted to the tribunal by Mr. 
Grimes. 

The galleries had been densely*crowded all the morn- 
ing in expectancy of the event, and when the bustle at- 
tendant on the entrance of the Committee had sub- 
sided, Mr. Bingham said: 

Mr. Presipent: The managers on the of the 
House of Representatives, by order of the House, are 
a at the of the Senatc to present articles of im- 
peachment for the maintenance of the impeachment 

referred against Andrew Johnson, President of the 
nited States, 

The President pro tem.—The Sergeant-at-Arms will 
make proclamation, 

The Ser;eant-at-Arms—Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye! 
All persons are ordered to keep silent on the pain of im- 
pecement, while the House of Representatives is ex- 

ibiting to the Senate articles of impeachment against 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United States. 

Mr. Bingham tben rose and read the articles of im- 
peachment, During the reading all the members of 
the Committee remained standing, excspt Mr. Stevens, 
who retained his seat throughout. Ata quarter to two 
o'clock the reading of th» articles was concluded, and 
the Committee, with the members of the House who 
had accompanied them, retired from the Senate 
Chamber. 

Our engraving is a correct representation of the 
scene while Mr. Bingham was reading the articles of 
impeachment. 


THE CHILD WIFE: 


A Tale of the Two Worlds. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—DOWN WITH THE DESPOTS. 


Time was—and that not “‘long-long ago”—when 
the arrival of a European steamer at New York 
was an event, as was also the departure, There 
were only “‘Cunarders” that came and went once 
a fortnight; at a later period making the trip 
hebdomadally. 

Any one who has crossed the Atlantic by the 
Cunard steamers need not be told, that their 
point of landing and leaving is upon the Jersey 
shore, 

In the days when such things were ‘“ sensa- 
tions,” a crowd used to collect at the Cunard 
wharf, attracted thither by the presenco of the 
vast Leviathan, 

Now and then were occasions when the motive 
was different, or rather the attraction—when 
instead of the steamer, it was some distinguished 
individual aboard of her: prince, patriot, singer, 
or courtezan, Gay, unreflecting Gotham stays 
not to make distinction, honoring all kinds of 
notoriety alike ; or at all events giving them an 
equal distribution of its curiosity. 

One of these occasions was peculiar. It was a 
departure ; the boat being the Cambria, one of the 
slowest, at the same time most comfortable, 
steamers on the “line,” 

She has been long since withdrawn.from it ; her 
keel, if I mistake not, now plowing the more 
tranquil waters of the Indian Ocean, 

And her captain, the brave, amiable Shannon ! 
He, too, has been transferred to another service ; 
where the cares of steam navigation and the 
storms of the Atlantic shall vex him no more, 

He is not forgotten, Reading these words, 
many hearts will be stirred up to remember 
him—true hearts—astill beating in New York— 
still holding in record that crowd on the Jersey 
shore alongside the departing steamer. 

Though assembled upon American soil, but few of 
the individuals composing it were American. The 
physiognomy was European, chiefly of the Teutonic 
type, though with an intermingling of the Latinic. 
Alongside the North German with light-colure:| 
skin and huge tawny mustache, stood his darker 
cousin of the Danube ; and beside both the stil 
swarthier son of Italy, with gleaming dark 
eyes, and thick chevelure of shining black. Here 
could be noted, too, a large admixture of French- 
men, some of them still wearing the blouse brought 
over from their native land; most of them of that 
brave ouvrier class, who but the year before, and 
two years after might have been seen resolutely 
defending the barricades of Paris, 

Only here and there could be distinguished an 
American face, or a word spoken in the English 
language—the speaker being only a spectator, 
who had chanced upon the spot. 

The main body of the assemblage was com- 
posed of other elements—men who had come 
there out of motives quite apart from mere 
curiosity. There were women, too—ycung girls 
with flaxen hair, and deep blue cyes recalling their 
native Rhineland, with others of darker skin, but 
equally pretty faces from the country of Corinne, 

Most of the cabin passengers—there are no thers 
in a Cunarder—had ascended to the upper deck, 
as is usual at the departure of a steamer. It was 
but a matural desire of all to witness the with- 
drawal of the stage-plank—the severance of that 
last link binding them to a land they were leaving 
with varied emotions, 

Despite their private thoughts, whether of joy 
or sorrow, they could not help scanning with 











upon the wharf, 
Standing in family parties over the deck or in 





rows leaning against the rail, they interrogated 
one another ag to the cause of tho grand gather- 
ing, ae also the people who composed it, 


curiosity that sea of faces spread out before them | 


American; and equally so, that not any of them 
were about to embark upon the steamer, There 
was no appearance of baggage, though that 
might have been aboard. But most of them were 
of a class not likely to be carried by a Cunarder, 
Besides, there were no signs of leave-taking—no 
embracing or hand-shaking, such as may be seen 
when friends are about to be separated by the sea. 
For this they were on the wrong side of the 
Atlantic. 

They stood in groups, close-touching ; the men 
smoking cigars, many of them grand meerschaum 
pipes, talking gravely to one another, or more 
sosneely to the girls—a crowd earnest, yet cheer- 


It was plain, too, the steamer was not their at- 
traction. Most of them faced from her, casting 
interrogative glances along the wharf, as if look- 
ing for something expected to appear to them 
in this direction. 

“Who are they?” was the question passcd 
round among the passengers. 

A gentleman who appeared specially informed — 
there is always one such in an assemblage— 
vouchsafed the desired information. 

“They're the refugees,’ he said. “ French, 
Germans, Poles, and what not, driven over here 
by the late revolutions in Europe.” 

“Are they going back again?” inquired one 
who wanted further information. 

“Some of them are, I believe,” answered the 
firet speaker. ‘*Though not by the steamer,” he 
added, ‘The poor devils can’t afford that.” 

“Then why are they here ?”’ 

“They have some leaders who are going. One 
of them, a man named Maynard, who made some 
figure in the late Mexican war.” 

“Oh, Captain Maynard! But he’s not one of 
them! He isn’t a foreigner.” 

‘No. But the men he commanded in Mexico 
were, most of them! That’s why they have 
chosen him for their leader.” 

‘Captain Maynard must be a fool,” interposed 
a third speaker. ‘The rising reported in Europe 
has no chance of success. He’ll only get his neck 
into a halter. Are there any Americans taking 
part in the movement ?” 

He of supposed special information guessed not. 

He guessed correctly, though it was a truth not 
over creditable to his country, which, by his 
speech, could be no other than the ‘‘ States,” 

At that crisis, when filibustering might have 
been of some service to the cause of European 
freedom, the only American who volunteered for 
it was Maynard, and he was an American-Trish- 
man! Still, to this great country —to a residence 
among its people, and a stuiiy of their free insti- 
tutions—was he indebted for the inspiration that 
had made him what he was—a lover of Liberty. 

Among those listening to the conversation was 
a group of three individuals: a man of more than 
fifty years of age, a girl of less than fourteen, 
and a woman whose summers and winters might 
number about midway between. 


usually termed aristocratic. 


an expression strengthened by hair nearly white, 
seen under the selvedge of his traveling-cap. 

The girl was an interesting creature. She was 
still but a mere child, and wearing the dress of 
one—a gown sleeveless, and with short skirt—the 
hair hanging loose over her shoulders, 

But under the skirt were limbs of a tournure 
that told of approaching puberty ; while her pro- 
fuse locks, precious on account of their rich color, 
appeared to call for pins and a comb. 

Despite the difficulty of comparing the features 
of a man of fifty and a child of fourteen, there 
was enough resemblance between these two to 
give the idea of father and daughter. It was con- 
firmed by the relative position in which they 
stood ; he holding her paternally by the hand, 

Between them and the woman the relationship 
was of quite a different nature, and needed only a 
glance to make it known. The buff complexion 
of the latter, with the “white turban” upon her 
head, told her to be a servant, She stood a little 
behind them. 

The man alone appeared to heed what was being 
said ; the girl and servant were more interested 
inthe movements of the people upon the wharf. 

The brief conversation ended, he approached 
the original speaker with the half-whispered 
question : 

‘You say there are no Americans in this move- 
ment. Is Captain Maynard not one ?” 

**T guess not,” was the reply. ‘‘ He’s been in 
the American army ; but I’ve heard say he’s Irish, 
Nothing against him for that.” 

“Of course not,” answered the aristocratic- 
looking gentleman. ‘“‘I merely asked out of 
curiosity.” 

It must have been a strong curiosity that caused 
him, after retiring a little, to take out his note- 
book, and enter in it a memorandum, evidently 
referring to the revolutionary leader! 

Furthermore, the information thus received 
appeared to have increased his interest in the 
crowd below. 

Dropping the hand of his daughter, and press- 
ing forward to the rail, he watched its evolutions 
with eagerness. 

By this time, the assemblage had warmed into 
amore feverish state of excitement. Men were 
talking in a louder strain, with more rapid gesticu- 
lations—some pulling out their watches, and 
looking impatiently at the time! It was close 
upon twelve o’clock—the hour ot the steamer’s 
starting. She had already sounded the signal to 
get aboard. 
| All at once the loud talk ceased, the gesticula- 
| tion was suspended, and the crowd stood silent, 
or spoke only in whispers. A spark of intelli- 
gence had drifted mysteriously amongst them. 

It was explained by a shout heard far off, on the 
outer edge of the assemblage. 

“ He is coming!” 

The shont was taken up in a hundred repeti- 








The man was tall, with an aspect of the kind | 
It was not stern, | 
but of that mild type, verging upon the venerable: | 


t It was evident to all that the crowd was not | tions, and carried on to the centre of the masa, 


and still on to the steamer, 

It was succeeded by a grand huzza, and the 
eries : “* Nieder mit dem tyrannen!” “ A bas les: 
tyrants! Vivela repubdl ‘‘ 

Who was coming? Whose advent had drawn 
forth that heart-inspiring hail—had elicited 
these sentiments of patriotism simultaneously 
spoken in almost every language of Europe? 

A carriage came forward upon the wharf. 
It was only a common street hack that had crossed 
in the ferryboat. But men gave way for it wit 
as much alacrity as if it had been a grand gilded 
chariot carrying a king! 

And those men far more, Ten, twonty times 
quicker, and a thousand times more cheerfully, 
did they spring out of its way. Had there been 
a king inside it, there would have been none to 
ery “God bless His Majesty!” and few to have 
said, “ God help him.” 

Aking in that carriage would have stood but 
slight chance of reaching the steamer in safety. 

There were two inside it—a man of nigh thirty, 
and one of maturer age. They were Maynard 
and Roseveldt, 

It was upon the former all eyes were fixed, to- 
ward whom all hearts were inclining, It was his 
approach had called forth that cry : 

**He is coming!” 

And now that he had come, a shout w'as sent 
from the Jersey shore, that echoed along tha\bills 


of Hoboken, and was heard in the strevts of the 
great Empire City. . 
Why this wonderful enthusiasm for one who be- 


longed neither to their race nor their country? 
On the contrary, he was sprung from a people to 
them banefully hostile ! 

It had not much todo with the man, Only that: 
he wae the representative of a principle—a cause 
for which most of them had fought and bled, and 
many intended fighting, and if need be, bleeding 
again. He was their chosen chief, advancing 
toward the van, flinging himself forward into the 
post of peril—for man’s and liberty’s sake, riwk- 
ing the chain and the halter. For this was be 
the recipient of such honors, 

The carriage slowly working its way through 
the thick crowd, was almost lifted from its wheels. 
In their enthusiastic excitement those who sur- 
rounded it looked as if they would have raised it 
on their shoulders and carried it, horses included, 
up the staging of the steamer! 

They did this much for Maynard, Strong 
bearded men threw their arms around him, kiss- 
ing him as if he had been a beautifal girl, while 
beautiful girls clasped him by the hand, or witla 
their kerchiofs waved him an affectionate fare- 
well! 

A colossus lifting him from his feet transported 
him to the deck of the steamer, amidst the cheers 
of the assembied multitude! 





And amidst its cheers, still continued, the 
steamer swung out from the wharf. 

‘It is worth while to be true to the people,” 
said Maynard, his breast glowing with proud tri- 
umph, as he heard his name rise above the part- 
ing hurrah. 

He repeated the words as the boat passed the 


| Battery, and he saw the German Artillery Corps— 


those brave scientific soldiers who have done so 
much for their adopted land—drawn up on the 
esplanade of Castle Garden. 

And once again, as he listened to their farewell 
salvo, drowning the distant cheers sent after him 
across the widening water. 





CHAPTER XIX.—-BLANCHE AND SABINA. 


On parting from the pier most of the passen- 
‘gers forsook the upper deck, and went scattering 
to their staterooms. 

A few remained lingering above; among them 
the gentleman to whom belonged the golden- 
haired girl, and the servant with skin of kindred 
color. 

He did not stay, as one who takes a leaving: 
look at his native land. It was evidently not his. 
In his own features, and those of the child held 
in his hand, there was an unmistakable expres- 
sion of “Englishism,” as seen in its nobler type. 

The colored domestic, more like America, was 
still not of the “States.” Smaller and more deli- 
cate features, with a peculiar sparkle of the eye, 
told of a West Indian origin—a negress for her 
mother, with a white man, perhaps Frenchman or 
Spaniard, for her father. 

Any doubts about the gentlemen’s nationality 
would have been dispelled, by listening to a brief 
dialogue that soon after occurred between him 
and a fourth personage who appeared upon the 
scene, 

This last was a young fellow in dark coat and 
trowsers, the coat having flap pockets outside. 
The style betokened him a servant—made further 
manifest by the black leathern cockade upon his 
hat. 

He had just come from below. 

Stepping up to the gentleman, and giving the 
unmistakable salute, he pronounced his master’s 
name: 

** Sir George!” 

“‘ What is it, Freeman?” 

“They are stowing the luggage between decks, 
Sir George ; and want to know what pieces your 
excellency wishes to be kept for the staterooms. 
I’ve put aside the black bag and the yellow port- 
manteau, and the large one with Miss Blanche's 
things. The bullock trunk? Is it to go below, 
Sir George ?” 

“Why, yes—no. Stay! Whata bother! I must 
go down myself. Sabina! keep close by the child. 
Here, Blanche! you can sit upon this cane seat ; 
and Sabina will hold the umbrella over you. 
Don’t move away from here till I come back.” 

Sir George’s assiduous care may be understood, 





by saying that Blanche was his daughttr—bis 
only child. 

Laying hold of the brass batuster-rail, and 
sliding his hand along it, he descended the stair, 
| followed by “ Freeman,” 
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Blanche sate down as directed; the mulatto 
opening a light silk umbrella and holding it over 
her head. It was not raining ; only to protect her 
from the sun, 

Looking at Blanche, one could not wonder at 
Sir George being so particular. She was a thing 
to be shielded, Not that she appeared of delicate 
health, or in any way fragile. On the contrary 
her form showed strength and rotundity unusual 
tor a girl of thirteen, She was but little over it. 

Perhaps it was her complexion he was thinking 
o*. It certainly appeared too precious to be ex- 
posed to the sun, 

And yet the sun had somewhere played upon, 
without spoiling it. Rather was it improved by 
the slight embrowning, as the bloom enriches the 
skin of the apricot. He seemed to have left some 
ot his rays amidst the tresses of her hair, causing 
them to shine like his own glorious beams. 

She remained upon the seat where her father 
had left her, The position gave her a fine view 
of the bay and its beautiful shores, of Staten 
Island and its villas, picturesquely placed amidst 
groves of emerald green, 

But she saw, without observing them. The 
ship, too, swept past unobserved by her, every- 
thing, even the objects immediately around her 
upon the deck of the steamer, Her eyes only 
turned toward one point—the stairway—where 
people were ascending, and where her father had 
gone down. 

And looking that way, she sat silent, though 
not abstracted. She was apparently watching for 
some one to come up. 

“Miss Blanche,” said the mulatto, observing 
this, ‘“‘ you no need look you fader back for long 
time yet. Doan you ’member in dat Wes Indy 
steamer how much trouble dem baggages be ? 
It take de governor great while sort ’em.” 

“Tm not looking for father,” responded the 
child, still keeping her eyes sternward. 

**Who den? You ben tinkin’ bout somebody ?” 

Yes, Sabby, ’m thinking of him. 1 want to 
see how he looks whennear. Surely he will come 
up here ?” 

“Him! Who you ’peak’ bout, Miss Blanche ? 
De capin’ ob the ship?” 

“Captain of the ship! Oh, no, no! 
the captain up there. Papa told me so. 
cares to look at an old fellow like that ?” 

While speaking, she had pointed to Skipper 
Shannon, seen pacing upon the ‘‘ bridge.” 

“Den who you mean?” asked the perplexed 
Sabina, 

"Ou, Sabby! sure you might know?” 

* "Deed Sabby doan know.” 

** Well, that gentleman the people cheered so, 
A man told papa they were all there to take leave 
of him, Didu’t they take leave of him in an odd 
way? Why, the men in big beards actually kissed 
him. I sawthem kisshim. And the young girls! 
you saw! what they did, Sabby? Those girls 
appear to be very forward.” 

‘Dey war’ nothin’ but trash—dem white gals.” 

‘But the gentleman? I wonder who he is? 
Do you think it’s a prince ?” 

The interrogatory was suggested by # remem- 
brance. Only once in her life before had the child 
witnessed a similar scene. Looking out of a 
window in London, she had been spectator to the 
passage of a prince, She had heard the hur- 
rahs, and seen the waving of hats and handker- 
chiets. Alike, though with perhaps a little less 
passion—less true enthusiasm, Since then living 
a tranquil lite in one of the Lesser Antilles—of 
which her father was governor—sbe had seen 
little ot crowds, and less of such excited assem- 
blages as that just left behind. It was not strange 
she shouid recall the procession of the prince. 

And yet how diametrically opposite were the 
sentiments that actuated the two scenes of which 
she had been spectator! So much that even the 
West Indian woman—the child of a slave—knew 
the difference. 

“Prince!” responded Sabina, with a disdain- 
ful toss of the head, that proclaimed her a loyal 
** Badian,” ‘* Prince in dis ’Merica country! De’s 
no sich ting. Dat fella dey make so much muss 
*bout, he only a ’publican.” 

** A publican !” 

“Yes, missy. You dem hear shout, Vive de 
publique! Dey all ’publicans in dis Unite States.” 

The governor's daughter was nonplussed ; she 
knew what publicans were, She had lived in Lon- 
don where there is at least one in every street— 
inhabiting its most conspicuous house. But a 
whole nation of them!” 

** All publicans!” she exclaimed, in surprise, 
**Come, Sabby, you’re telling me a story ?’’ 

"Deed no, Miss Blanche. Sabby tell you de 
truth. True as gospels, ebbery one of dese ’Meri- 
can people are publicans.” 

“Who drinks it then ?” 


That’s 
Who 


** Drink what ?” 

“Why, what they sell! The wine, and the 
beer, and the gin. In London they don’t have 
anything else—the publicans don’t.” 


“Oh! now I comprehend you, missy. I see 
you no me unerstan, chile. Ino mean dat sort as 
sell de drink. Totally different aldegidder. Dere 
am ree-publicans as doan believe in kings and 
kweens—not even in our good Victorie. Dey be- 
lieve only in de common people dat’s bad and 
wicked,” 

“Stuff, Sabby! I’m sure you must be mistaken: 
That young man isn’t wicked, At least he doesn’t 
look so; and they believe in him. You saw how 
they all honored him; and though it does seem 
bold for those girls to have kissed him, I think I 
would have done so myself. 
so beautiful, so good! He’s ten times prettier 
than the prince [saw in London. That he is!” 

“‘Hush up, chile! Doan Jet your fader, de 
royal gov’nor, hear you talk dat way. He boun’ 
be angry. I know he dean favor dem ‘publicans, 
and woan like you praise’em. He hate ’em like 
pisen snake.” 

Blanche made no rejoinder. She had not even 
listened to the sage caution. Her ears had be- 
come closed to the speeches of Sabina at sight of 





a man, who was at that moment ascending the 
stair. 

It was he, about whom they had been convers- 
ing. 


Once upon the deck, he took his stand close to |" 


the spot where the child was seated, looking back 
up the bay. 

As his tace was slightly turned from her, she 
had a fair chance of scrutinizing him, without 
being detected. 

And she made this scrutiny with the ardent 
curiosity of a child. 

He was not alone. By his side was the man 
she had seen along with him in the carriage. 

But she had no eyes for the middle-aged gentle- 
man with huge grizzly mustaches. Only for 
him, whose hand those girls had been so eager to 
clasp and kiss, 

And she sate scanning him, with strange, won- 
dering eyes, as the Zenaida dove looks upon the 
shining constrictor. Scanning him from head to 
foot, heedless of the speeches of Sabina, whose 
West Indian experience must have made her 
acquainted with the fascination of the serpent. 

It was but the wonder of a child for something 
that has crossed its track—something new and 
abnormal—grander than a toy—brighter, even, 
than a fancy called up by the tales of Aladdin! 





CHAPTER XX.—‘‘ THE WONDERING EYES.” 


Once more Maynard stood upon the deck of a 
sea-going vessel, his eyes bent upon the white 
seethy track lengthening out behind him. 

In its sea view the Empire City is unfortunate, 
presenting scarce a point worthy of being remem- 
bered. There is no salient feature, like the great 
dome of St. Paul’s in Londor, the Arc de Triomphe 
of Paris, or even the St. Charles Hotel, as you 
sweep round the English Turn in sight of New 
Orleans, In approaching New York City, your 
eye rests on two or three sharp spires, more be- 
fitting the architecture of a village church, and a 
mean-looking cupola, that may be the roof either 
of a circus or gas-works! The most striking ob- 
ject is the curious circular Castle with its garden 
behind it ; but this requires a distant view to hide 
its neglected condition ; and, lying low, it becomes 
only prominent when too near to stand scrutiny. 

In the improvement of this point, New York has 
a splendid opportunity to redeem the shabbi- 
ness of its seaward aspect. It is still city pro- 
perty, I believe ; and if it had Hausseman, instead 
Hoffman, for its mayor, the city of Manhattan 
would soon present to its bay a front worthy of 
this noble estuary. 

To return from our digression upon themes 
civic, economic and architectural, to the Cambria 
steamer fast forging on toward the ocean. 

The revolutionary leader had no such thoughts 
as hé stood upon her deck, taking the last look at 
the city of New York. His reflections were 
different; one of them being, whether it was 
indced to be his last ? 

He was leaving a land he had long lived in, and 
loved: its people and its institutions. He was 
proceeding upon an enterprise of great peril; not 
as the legalized soldier, who has no fear before 
him save death on the battle-field, or a period of 
imprisonment: but as a revolutionist and rebel, 
who, if defeated, need expect no mercy—only a 
halter and a tombless grave. 

It was at a time, however, when the word rebel 
was synonymous with patriot ; before it became 
disgraced by that great rebellion—the first in all 
history sinful and without just cause, the first that 
can be called inglorious. 

Then the term was a title to be proud of—the 
thing itself a sacred duty; and inspired by these 
thoughts, he looked before him without fear, and 
behind with less regret. 

It would not be true to say that he was alto- 
gether indifferent to the scenes receding from 
his view. Many bonds of true friendship had 
been broken; many hands warmly shaken, 
perhaps never to be grasped egain! 

And there was one severance, where a still 
tenderer tie had been torn asunder, 

But the spasm had passed some time ago— 
more keenly felt by him on the deck of that 
steamer leaving the harbor of Newport. 

A week had elapsed since then—a week spent 
amidst exciting scenes and in the companionship of 
kindred spirits—in the evrolling-room surrounded 
by courageous filibusters—in the Bairisch 
beer saloons with exiled republican patriots— 
amidst the clinking of glasses, filled out of long- 
necked Rhine-wine bottles, and quaffed to the 
songs of Schiller, and the dear German father- 
land. 

It was fortunate for Maynard, that this stormy 
life had succeeded the tranquility of the Newport 
Hotel. It enabled him to think less about Julia 
Girdwood, Still was she in his mind, as the 
steamer left Staten Island in her wake, and was 
clearing her way through the Narrows, 

But before Sandy Hook was out of sight, the 
proud girl bad gone away from his thoughts, and 
with the suddenness of thought itself! 

This quick forgetfulness calls for explanation, 

The last look at a land where a sweetheart has 
been left behind will not restore the sighing heart 
to ite tranquility. It was not this that had pro- 
duced such an abrupt change in the spirit of the 
lover. 

No more was it the talk of Roseveldt, standing 


| by his side, and pouring into his ear those revo- 


lutionary ideas, for which the count had so much 


| suffered. 


He looked so proud, | 


The change came from a cause altogether 
different, perhaps the only one capable of effect- 


| ing such a transformation. 


| lore. 


“ Un clavo saca otro clavo,” say the Spaniards, 
of all people the most knowing in proverbial 
** One nail drives out another.” A fair face 
can only be forgotten by looking upon one that is 
fairer. 

Tius came relicf to Captain Maynard. 

Turning to go below, he saw a face so wonder- 
fully fair, +o strange withal, that almost me- 





! with bis conduct in the affair with Swinton. 


lingering on the deck. 

In less than ten minutes after, he was in love 
with a child! 

There are those who will deem this an improba- 
bility; perhaps pronounce it unnatural, 

Nevertheless it was true; for we are recording 
an actual experience. 

As Maynard faced toward the few passengers 
that remained upon the upper deck, most of 
them with eyes fixed upon the land they were 
leaving, he noticed one pair that were turned 
upon himself. At first he read in them only 
an expression of simple curiosity; and his own 
thought was the same as he returned the glance. 

He saw a child with grand golden hair—chal- 
lenging a second look. And this he gave, as one 
oa regards something pretty and superior of its 

n 

But passing from the hair to the eyes, he be- 
held in them a strange, wondering gaze, like that 
given by the gazelle or the fawn of the fallow 
deer, to the saunterer in a zoological rarden, who 
has tempted it to the edge of its enclosure. 

Had the glance been only transitory, Maynard 
might have passed on, though not without re- 
membering it. 

But it was not. The child continued to gaze 
upon him, regardless of all else around! 

And so on till a man of graceful mien—gray- 
haired and of paternal aspect—came alongside, 
caught her gently by the hand, and led her away, 
with the intention of taking her below. 

On reaching the head of the stairway she 
glanced back, still with that same wildering look ; 
and again,as the bright face with its golden glories 
sweeping down behind it, disappeared below the 
level of the deck! 

** What’s the matter with you, Maynard ?” asked 
the coun‘, seeing that his comrade had become 
suddenly thoughtful. ‘“‘By the way you stand 
looking after that little sprout, one might sup- 
po3e her to be your own!” 

*“*My dear count!” rejoined Maynard, in an 
earnest, appealing tone, ‘I beg you won't jest 
with me—at all events, don’t laugh, when I tell 
you how near you have hit upon my wish.” 

** What wish ?” 

**That she were my own.” 

** As how?” 

** As my wife.” 

“Wife! A child not fourteen years of age! 
Oher capitaine ! you are turniag Turk! Such ideas 
are not becoming to # revolutionary leader, 
Besides you promised to have no other sweet- 
heart than your sword! Ha—ha—ha! How soon 
you've forgotten the naiad of Newport!” 

“‘T admit it. I’m glad I have been able to do 
so. It was altogether different. It was not true 
love, but only—never mind what. But now I 
feel—don’t laugh at me, Roseveldt. I assure 
youlI am sincere. That child has impressed me 
with a feeling I never had before. Her strange 
look has done it. I know not why or wherefore 
she looxed so. I feel as it she had sounded the 
bottom of my soul! It may be fate, destiny— 
whatever you choose to call it—but as I live 
Roseveldt, I have a presentiment—she will yet 
be my wife !” 

“If such be her and your destiny,” responded 
Roseveldt, ‘‘ don’t suppose I shall do anything to 
obstruct ite fulfillment. She appears to be the 
daughter of a gentleman, though I must confess 
I don’t much like his looks. He reminds me of 
the class we are going to contend against. No 
matter for that. The girl’s only an infant; and 
before she can be ready to marry you, all Europe 
may be Republican, and you a President! Now, 
cher capitaine ! let us below, else the steward 
may have our fine Havanas stowed away 
under hatches; and then 
have to smoke during the voyage!” 


But Maynard was no romantic dreamer ; and 
complying with his fellow-traveler’s request, he 
descendéd to the stateroom to look after the dis- 
posal of their portmanteaus. 


OHAPTER XXI.—A SHORT-LIVED TRIUMPH. 


Wate the hero of C—— was thus starting to 
seek fresh fame on a foreign shore, he came very 
near having his escutcheon stained, in the land 
he was leaving behind him! 

At the time that his name was a shout of tri- 
umph in noisy New York, it was being pronounced 
in the quiet circles of Newport with an accent of 
scorn! 

By many it was coupled with the word “‘ cow- 
ard.” 

Mr. Swinton enjoyed his day of jubilee, 

It did not last long ; though long enough to en- 
able this accomplished card-player to make 
coup. 

From the repute obtained by the sham chal- 
lenge, aided by the alliance of Lonis Lucas, he 
was not long in discovering some of those pigeons 
for whose especial plucking he had made the 
crossing of the Atlantic. 

They were not so well feathered as he had ex- 
pected to find them. Still did he obtain enough 
to save him from the necessity of taking to a 
hack, or the fair Frances to a mangle. 

For the cashiered guardeman—now trans- 
formed into a swindler—it promised to be a 
golden time. But the promise was too brigttto 
be of long continuance, and his transient glory 
soon became clouded with suspicion; while that 
of his late adversary was released from the stigma 
that for a time had attached toit. 

A few days after Maynard had taken his depar- 
ture from New York, it became known why he had 
left so abruptly. The New York newspapers con- 
tained an explanation of this. He had been 
elected to the leadership of what was by them 
termed the ‘German expedition ;” and had re- 
sponded to the call, 

Honorable as this seemed to some, it did not 
| quite justify him in the eyes of others, — 

is 





chanically he staid his intention, and remained ' 


such weeds as we'd | 


From sentiment to cigars was an abrupt change. | 


‘ insult to the Englishman had been gross in the 


extreme, and above all considera‘ious Le should 
have stayed to give him satisfaction. 

But the papers now told of his being in New 
York, Why did Mr. Swinton not follow him there? 
This, of course, was but a reflection on the oppo- 
site side, and both now appeared far from spot- 
less, 

So far as regarded Maynard the spots were at 
length removed; and before he had passed out 
of sight of Sandy Hook, his reputation as & 
** gentleman and man of honor,” was completely 
restored. 

An explsnation is required, Ina few words it 
shall be given. 

Shortly after Maynard had left, it became known 
in the Ocean House, that on the morning after 
the ball, and at an early hour, a strange gentle- 
man arriving by the New York boat, had made 
his way to Maynard’s room, staying with Bim 
throughout the day. 

Furthermore that a letter had been sent ad- 
dressed to Mr. Swinton, and delivered to his valet. 
The waiter to whom it had been entrusted, was 
the authority for these statements. 

What could that letter contain? 

Mr. Lucas should know, and Mr. Lucas was 
asked. 

But he did not know. So far from bemz ac. 
quainted with the contents of the letter in ques- 
tion, he was not even aware that an epistle had 
been sent, 

On being told of it, he felt something like 
suspicion of being compromised; and at once de- 
termined on demanding from Swinton an explana- 
tion. 

With this resolve he sought the Englishmao in 
his room, 

He found him there, and with some surprise 
discovered him in familiar discourse with his 
servant, 

“What's this I’ve heard, Mr. Swinton?” he 
asked upon entering. 

“Aw—aw; what, my deaw Lucas?” 

“This letter they're talking about.” 

* Lettaw—lettaw! [confess supweme ignow- 
ance of what you mean, my deaw Lucas,” 

“Oh, nonsense! Didn't you recoive a letter 
from Mayuard—the morning after the ball?” 

Swinton turned white; looking in al! direc- 
tions except into the eyes of Lucas. He was 
hesitating to gain time —not with the intention of 
denying it. He knew that he dare not. 

“Oh! yas—yas!” he replied atleneth. There 
was a lottaw —a very queaw epistle indeed, I did 
not get it that day till after yaw had gone. My 
valet Fwank, stoopid fellow! had thwown it into 
acawner, I only wed it on the following mawn- 


** You have it still, I suppose ?” 

‘No, indeed, I lit my cigaw with the absawd 
epistle.” 

“But what was it about ?” 

“ Well—well ; it was a sort of apology on the 
part of Mr. Maynard—to say he was compelled te 
leave Newpawt by the evening bawt. t was 
signed by his fwend Wupert Woseveldt, Calling 
himself s Count of the Austwian Empire, After 
weading it, and knowing that the witer was gone, 
I didn’t think it wawth while to twouble you any 
fawther about the disagweeable business.” 

** By G——! Mr. Swinton, that letter’s likely to 
get us both into a scrape!” 

**But why, my deaw fellaw ?” 

“Why? Because everybody wants to know 
what it was about, You say you've destroyed 
it?” 

“Tore it into taypaws, I ashaw you.” 

**More’s the pity. It’s well-known that a letter 
was sent and delivered to your servant. Of cours¢ 
every one supposes that it came to your hands. 
We’re bound to give some expl nation.” 

“Twue—twue. What daw you suggest, Mr. 
Lucas ?”’ 

‘Why the best way will be to tell the truth 
about it. You got the letter too late to make 
answer to it. It’s already known why, so that, 0 
far as you are concerned, the thing can’t be any 
worse, It let’s Maynard out of the scrape—that's 
all.” 

“‘ Yaw think we'd better make a clean bweast ot 
it?” 

“Tm sure of it. We must.” 

“Well, Mr. Lucas, I shall agwee to anything 
yaw may think pwopaw. I am so much indebted 
to yaw.” 

“* My dear sir,” rejoined Lucas, “it’s no longer 
& question of what's proper. It is a necessity that 
this communication passed between Mr. Maynard 
and yourself should be explained. I am free, I 
su , to give the explanatiun ?” 

“Oh, pawfectly fwoe, Of cawae—of cawse,” 

Lucas left the room, determined to clear him- 
self from all imputation. 

The outside world was soon after acquainted 
with the spirit, if not the contents of that mysteri- 
ous epistle; which re-established the character 
of the man who wrote, while damaging that of 
him who had received it, 

From that hour Swinton ceased to be an eagle 
in the estimation of the Newport society. He 
was not even any longer a success'ul hawk—-tue 
pigeons becoming shy. But his eyes were still 
bent upon that bird of splendid piumage—tar 
above all others—worth the swooping of a lite! 











A urrritz four or tive years old boy was 
seated at the tavle eating his dinner. A small cut of 
| bee steak was given bi and taking it up in his bends, 
he resolutely endeav - OW edt ~ end of 4" 

It being pret:y tough, P aD jerked, 
| grunted at the task a little more than was consistent 
wit! modern 7. or Tr After a few earnest 





struggies, b to his mother with «# look of 

raed cocoa) and deopaie, ane Gill, his vex- 
tears: 

| Mamma, me's going to have « place off this meat, or 

| pull my mout out! 

One of the papers observes of @, spamiber of 
Congress from a district of that “he 1s so tall, 
that when he rn yf Tateke ae 
i ior hime to tandem” es 
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THE RUINS OF BAUNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEL M, AFTER THE FIRE Of uD INST SINGULAR AND MAGNIFICENT ErilCTS OF THE FESTOONS OF ICE ONJTHE BROADWAY FRONT.—SEE PAGE 10. 
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) THRILLING SCENE AT BARNUM'S AMERICAN MUSEUM, NEW ORK CITY, ON THE 3D INST—THE ROYAL BENGAL TIGER LEAPS FROM A WINDOW INTO BROADWAY, AND I8 SHOT BY A POLICEMAN. 
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The Pestruction by Fire of Barnum’s Ameri- 
can Museum, New York City. 


Snoxtty after twelve o’clock on the morning 
of the 3rd inst. flames were discovered issuing from the 
windows of the bird department, located on the third 
floor of P. T. Barnum’s Museum Building, Nos. 539 and 
541 Broadway. An alarm was promptly sounded, and in 
avery brief space of time several hundred persons were 
at the scene, and the utmost excitement prevailed. The 
Fire Department was rather tardy in its appearance on 
the premises, owing to the depth of the snow and an 
wlerm of fire raised a short time previously, and when 
the steamers took up their position the discovery was 
made that a majority of the hydrants in the neighbor- 
hood were frozen to such an extent that they were prac- 
tically useless, By the time, therefore, that the engines 
got in working order, the flames, aided by a high wind, 
and fed by the large amount of inflammable materials 
about the Mus.um, had gained such headway that it 
became apparent that neither the building, nor the ani- 
mals and curiosities contained therein, could be saved 
from the ravages of the destroying element. Above the 
snorts of the steam-engines, the orders of the engi- 
neers, and the shouts of the spectators, rose clear and 
painfully, expr of the int agony to which the 
animals comprising the Menagerie were subjected. 
Monkeys, bears, hogs, lions, tigers, seals, and birds, 
united in a manner peculiar to their natures in swelling 
the volume of a death-song which occasioned responses 
‘of pity trom those without the burning mass. The 
grand salun of the Prince of Humbugs, and all the con- 
comitants of mystery, surprise, and pleasure which 
had 0 successfully tickled the fancies of our fathers, 
ourselves, our children, and all our country cousins, 
was certainly an object of too great a degree of interest 
to forbid a general expression of regret and sorrow 
from those who witnessed its rapid destruction. A 
very smal! proportion of the curiosities were saved, and 
many of the most interesting and expensive animals, 
together with the entire collection of birds, perished in 
the flames, Through the incessant exertions of the 
policemen and citizens, a passageway was effected 
through the Mercer street entrance to the Menagerie 
building, when a series of ludicrous scenes, tinged not 
% little with the exciting element, were presented. 
When the fire had burned for more than an hour, and 
the entire interior of the Museum was a ‘nase of flames, 
a sudden cry of wouder was raised at the appearance at 
one of the windows on Broadway of some animal too 
severely burned to be recognized, With a briet survey 
of the situaiion beneath, the beast, which proved to be 
one of the Bengal tigers, gave a tremendous bound; 
the crowd separated frantically as the tortured creature 
landed in the middle of the street. For an instant the 
monster stood panting and wazing wildly around, and 
then turning suddenly, started on a canter down Broad- 
way. Astream of water turned on him from a steam- 
engine brought him to bay, when a policeman stepped 
up and with several shots dispatched bim. During the 
efforts to save the anima’s, the giraffe tumblefl down 
near the doorway, and puta sudden check to further 
egress. A number of smaller anima!s were passed from 
hand to hand, and finally a rope was attached to the 
vireff's neck and he was slowly raised up. The huge 
: red teantic by the heat and the manner 
1 Which it wor handled, refused to move, although the 
flames had burst through the partition, and the animal’s 
body commenced to burn. More men laid hold of tne 
rope, and after a severe struggle succeeded in hauling 
the beast into the street. Several of the human mon- 
strosities of the Museum occupied apartments on an 
upper floor of the building, and a posse of policemen 
forced open the doors and rushed into the rooms to 
save the inmates from destruction. The Circassian 
girl, whose lustrous eyes and beautiful hair have made 
her one of the Museum favorites, was carried from the 
room by a stalwart gentleman, and was immediately fol. 
lowed by a procession of four beariny upon their shoul- 
ders the tat boy. Miss Swann, the giantess, Mrs, 
Powers, the fat woman, the hairy little Esau, and the 
Albino children, were likewise rescued by a sympa- 
thetic company, and the entire party were conducted 
to the parlors of the Ansen House. 

The fire is supposed to have originated from a de- 
fective flue, on the third floor. 

Mr. Barnum, who is the principal stockholder in the 
Barnum and Van Amburgh Museum and Menagerie 
Company, estimates the loss on the contents of the 
buildings at $400,000, on which there is an insurance of 
$110,000. The buildings are totally destroyed, and are 
insured fcr but $62,000. 

The loss on the collection of live animals can scarcely 
be estimated. It is stated that the company had been 
offered $150,000 for the menagerie. 

The wardrobe belonging to the Museum, which was 
almost new, and collected since the destruction of the 
old building, was entirely destroyed. The wardrobe 
was valued at $25,000. The ladies and gentlemen com. 
prising the company at the Museum all sustain losses 
by the destruction of portions of their wardrobes and 
dresses, 

Mrs. G. C. Howard, who was playing a very successful 
engagement as Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” sus- 
tained a loss of over $1,000, 

The scenery, properties, etc., for the new spectacular 
drama called *‘ Alaska; or the Land of the Lady Bird,” 
which was to have been produced shortly, were in the 
theatre, and were all destroyed. Their value waa esti- 
mated at $10,000, 

Several parties occupying the basement of the Mu- 
seum, and apartments in the adjacent buildings, re- 
ceived quite heavy damages. By the conflagration one 
hundred and thirty-five persons are thrown out of em- 

ployment, and preliminary steps have been taken to 
vetup a dramatic entertainment for their benefit, which 
will probably take place at an early day. 





«. 





The Ruins of Barnum’s American Museum, 
New York City—Singular and Beautiful 
Effects of the Festoons of Ice on the Broad- 
way Front. 


We describe elsewhere the distruction of 
Barnum’s American Museum by fire on the 3d inst. 
However, we cannot dismiss the subject without allu- 
sion to the curious and beautiful appearance of the 
ruias fronting op Broadway. On the morning of the 
3d inst, it was bitterly cold, and the water from the 
eugines froze almost in mid-air, and wherever it struck 
congealed in fantastic shapes, producing u; on the walls, 
the cornices and lamp-posts magnificent effects, re- 
sembling huge and glittering stalactites and festoons of 
frosted silver. The spectacle, as «trange as it was mag. 
nificent, atiracted thousands to che scene, who gazed 
with delight and admiration upon this grand and fairy- 
like “ (ranstormation scene,” the last and the finest ever 
exhibited to the public in connect.on with the great 
showman’s establishment. 





The House Committee Elected to Manage the | 
Impeachment of President Johnson, Enter- | 
ing the Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.» | 


on the 4th inst.. to Present the Articles of of 


Impeachment. 


Conspicvovs in the great historical scene 
that is now being enacted at the national capital stand 
the Committee elected to manage the impeachment of 
the President of the Republic. They have a mission 
to fulfill that has vo precedent in the annals of the 
natin, The importance of the task committed to their 
charge invests them with attributes of interest beyond 
that which attaches to them as individuals, although 
they have all achieved distinction in their political 
carcers. We iJlustrate in our engraving their entrance 
into the Senate Chamber, on the 4th inat., to present 
the articles of impeachment drawn up by them against 
the President, The followmg gentlemen were electod 
by the House to constitute the Committee: Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Penn.; Benj. F. Butler, of Mass.; John A. 
Bingham, of Ohio; James F. Wileon, of Iowa; Thomas 
Williams, of Penn.; and J. A. Logan, of Illinois. They 
are represented in our engraving proceeding upon their 
solemn duty, followed by the Republican members of 
the House and surrounded by spectators gazing with 
subdued excitement upon the impressive scene, 








THE RANK AND FILE, 


Aun! there are some who have forgot 
The humble heroes of th. war, 
The bearers of full many a scar, 
Proud proof of hearts which wavered not, 
An hundred fields can witness how 
Hands nerved to do, hearts throbbed to dare ; 
But many scarce remember now 
That these were there! 


Yes, they were there—for honor there— 
For liberty—that sacred name 
Woke in cach heart a filial flame, 

Alike in glory and despair. 

Their country called—they stood to shield : 
She bid their blood flow free as air ; 

In dark defeat, or well-won field, 
Still they were there. 


Yet all the valiant could not fall, 
And sheltered now will they remain 
Till war’s alarums sound again, 
And find them few, but fearless all : 
Proud remnant of that host who came 
The Union’s glory to declare— 
To add new lustre to their fame, 
They will be there! 


Now they resign those blades that blazed 
Such lightning on the vaunting foe— 
They lay their battle-banners low— 
Those meteors on which nations gazed. 
But if again Our Country’s weal 
Should summon them, the world shall hear 
Their shout above the bugles’ peal, 
“Behold us here!” 





EXPLORATIONS IN PERU. 


Amona the organizations in New York for social, 
scientific, and other purposes, none stand higher 
or have proved more pleasant and useful than the 
Travelers’ Club,” which is the favorite resort 
of travelers, explorers, savans, artists and 
others of congenial tastes. One of the most at- 
tractive features of the club are its conversaziones 
or receptions, to which both ladies and gentle- 
men, who may sympathize with the objects of the 
club, are invited. On these occasions lectures 
are generally given by distinguished travelers and 
explorers, some of which have been of the 
deepest interest. Not least interesting of these 
was that of Hon. E. G,. Squier, formerly Commis- 
sioner of the United States in Peru, delivered on 
the evening of the 26th of February, Mr. Squier 
traveled extensively in Peru, and made very full 
and careful examinations of the ancient monu- 
ments of the country, and of the remains of Inca 
civilization, We present a summary of Mr. 
Squier’s observations. 

No two regions on earth could offer greater con- 
trasts than Peru and Brazil—whether in the 
aspects of nature which they presented, in 
their climate, or in their productions. One was 
mainly a vast, hot, low, monotonous, alluvial re- 
gion, traversed in every direction by great rivers 
thronged with nameless varicties of fishes, and 
lined with gigantic forests blushing with flowers, 
fragrant with gums, and filled with birds and 
wild animals, among which a few thousand sav- 
ages maintain a precarious existence against 
rank andriant nature. The otherjwas a region less 
vast in area, but infinitely more diversified, and 
invested with a thousand historical associations. 
Its Pacific coast is a long, rainless desert, inter- 
sected, at intervals, by the narrow green valleys 
of torrents fed by the melting snows of the gi- 
gantic Cordillera that rises in solemn grandeur 
a few leagues back from the rocky shore. Its in- 
terior is a broad plateau or table-land, elevated 
from 11,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea, and 
which may justly be called the Thibet of Amer- 
ica. It is bounded on one hand by the great 
unbroken mountain billow of the Cordillera, and 
on the other by the loftier, but leas continuous 
chain of the Andes, whose icy summits, like close- 
set silver lances, glitter along the eastern hori- 
zon. Here are the frosty, arid, uninhabitable 
‘Despodblados, and the scarcely less extensive 
Punas, on whose hardy grasses the llama and 
alpaca find scanty subsistance. Here, too, are 
the mountain-encircled bolsones, or vales, in 
which we find the climate and products of the 
temperate zone, where the Incas developed their 
wonderful civilization, and also the deep, narrow, 
tropical valleys in which the thousand affluents of 
the Amazon gather their waters, before they 
break away, with many 9 plunge and noisy cata- 
ract, through the dark gorges of the Andes, 
down into the plains of Brazil. 

In this lofty region, also, we find the famous 





lake of ‘Titicaca, to whose rocky islands the Incas 


traced {heir origin, which is nearly as large | 
as Lake Ontario, its surface lying almost level 
with the summit of Mont Blanc, and which is the 
centre of the most remarkable terrestrial basin 
America, if not of the world—a great basin, | 
700 miles long by 200 broad, with lakes and 
navigable rivers of its own, but with no visible 
outlet to the sea. 

There is still another considerable portion of | 
Pern, highly interesting but little known, lying on 
the eastern declivity of the Andes, and distin- 
guished from the Costa and the Sierrs by the 
name of the Montafia. It has every graduation 
of climate and every variety of productions, and 
among its solitudes is found the chincona or 
quinine bark, almost the only specific in the 
Materia Medica. 

It will readily be understood, how these con- 
trasted zones, differing so widely in physical condi- 
tions, would react on the vegetable and animal 
world, and on man himself, and how they would 
affect his habits and modes of life, mould his archi- 
tecture,and influence his ideas and forms of religion 
and government. That they did so, in the early 
formative period of society in Peru, is abundantly 
evidenced by what we know of the ancient in- 
habitants through their traditions and monu- 
ments and the testimony of the carly chroniclers. 

The people of the coast lived in a mild climate, 
where only the slightest clothing was needed, 
and where, as it never rains, dwellings were only | 
required to protect them trom the fervid rays of 
the sun by day and the dews at night. So they | 
cultivated cotton, and dressed themselves in 
cloth deftly woven from its fibre. A flat roof of 
canes and matting, covered perhaps with indu- 
rated mud, was all their houses required, Their 
narrow valleys afforded scant food for their dense 
populations, so they could not have fed domestic 
animals, even if nature had supplied them; and 
they built their villages on hill-sides, where al; 
their wonderful skill in irrigation could not reach, 
and buried their dead in desert wastes or in caves 
among the mountains, so that not a foot of arable 
land should be lost to cultivation. The great sea 
breaking in thunder at their feet inspired them 
with reverence and awe, and led them to personify 
its irresistible power, and as it contributed largely 
to their sustenance, to give to the divinity of 
ocean 4 first place in their rude Pantheon, And, | 
isolated from each other by wide and impassable 
deserts, it is easy to conceive how they were 
forced into independent organizations, in which | 
the power was too nearly patriarchal to be cruel 
or ambitious, but which left the communities | 
themselves an easy prey to exterior force. 

In the Sierra, on the other hand, where the 
climate is often severe, where the rains fall during | 
part of the year, where the llama is equally a} 
beast of burden and of food, supplying, with its | 
congeners, the alapaca and vicufia, the heavy 
fleeces of wool that, woven into cloth, protect the | 
inhabitants against the mountain cold, where the | 
hardiest plants can only be cultivated with the | 
greatest care, we can comprehend that the archi- 
tecture, agriculture, manufactures, and habita of , 
lite of the people would be widely different from 
those of the dwellers of the coast, even if we | 
were to assume them to be of the same blood and 
lineage. The sun, to them, was the visible source | 
of light and heat, the supporter of life and all 
that makes it endurable, and it became therefore 
the symbol of Deity, worthy of their richest 
offerings, and to which they raised their grandest 
temples, 

Reasoning in the same direction, the lecturer 
proceeded to show how it was that the Inca 
empire became possible, and how it was built up, 
assigning to the topographic and other features 
of the country a predominating influence on the 
result, That empire, he said, under the reign of 
Huayna-Capac, who ruled at the period of the 
Discovery, extended from the equator to the 
87th degree of south latitude, a distance of little 
less than 8,000 miles, while it spread from the 
Pacific to the valleys of the Amazon, over an area of 
of upward 1,000,000 square miles, equal to that of 
the Gnited States to the eastward of the Missis- 
sippi. It had a population of at least 10,000,000, 
made up, however, of dwellers in coast valleys, 
the gorges of the Andes, and the bolsones of the 
in‘erior. It was in one of the latter, hemmed in 
by mountains, and elevated 11,000 feet above the 
sea, that the Incas established Cuzco, their capi- 
tal—in a vale not larger than Staten Island. From 
this, partly by force, sometimes by alliance, and 
sometimes by fraud, they extended their dominion 
over the adjacent bolsones, and valleys perfecting 
themselves in policy and statesmanship es they 
enlarged their territory and augumented their 
power, until, at last, they descended, with the force 
of their glaciers, from their lofty mountain fast- 
nesses, into the isolated valleys, which, radiating 
from them to the coast, like the fingers of an out- 
spread hand, had no common interests, offered no 
means of common defense, and were therefore 
obliged to submit, one after another, to the 
Inca rule, Many of these isolated communities, 
by perfectly independent paths, had reached a 
degree of civilization scarcely inferior to that of 
the Incas themselves, and, as at Grand Chimu, 
near which Pizarro founded the city of Truxillo, 
have left us monuments as extensive and interest- 
ing as are to be found anywhere among the 
aboriginal remains of the continent. 

The lecturer gave other illustrations, not per- 
haps as novel, but quite as striking, of the im- 
portant influences that geographical and topo- 
graphical conditions have exercised on the rise 
and destiny of nations. [t was in New Mexico, 
on the plateaus of Anahuac, of Guatemala, and 
New Granada, where climate resulting from ele- 
vation kept savage and encroaching nature ina 
certain degree of subjection, and enabled man, 
with few rude artificial aids, to contend success- 
fally with her, that we found the seats and centres 








of civilization inAmerica. And while he admitted 
all that the eminent lecturer who had preceded 


leys, he was convinced that man would never en- 
ter into an unequal contest with Nature, in her 
stronghold, until driven to the assault by the 
pressure of a redundant population in regions 
fevorable to human life and exertion. Quinine 
and the Collins axe were potential auxiliaries 
to enterprise, but, as men were constituted, few 
would be inclined to swallow the first or wield 
the second, except under the most powerful im- 
pulses of necessity. 

The desert character of the coast of Peru was 
easily accounted for, and although at first 
thought we might be disposed to question the 
wisdom of nature in leaving waste so great a por- 
tion of her heritage, yet even here we would find 
those compensations which keep up throughout, 
the equilibrium of the universe. The trade 
winds sweeping over the tropical portion of the 
Atlantic become saturated with moisture ; a por- 
tion of this is precipitated over the Brazilian for- 
ests; but the clouds are almost wrung dry by 
the frosty fingers of the Andes, and become cn- 
tirely deprived of their moisture before they pass 
the Sierra. As a consequence, the deposits of 
the countless seais and myriads of water-fowl that 
throng the western coast, feeding upon the mil- 
lions of fishes that chicken its waters, are accu- 
muiated on its islands and headlands in vast beds 
of guano, that precious fertilizer, which, spread 
over distant and exhausted lands, renews their 
life and restores their harvests. If rain fell here, 
the sea would be the recipient of this great source 
of agricultural recuperation and wealth, and the 
world at large would lose more than it could gain 
by the conversion of the whole coast of Peru into 
a blooming garden. Water is alone necessary to 
make these Peruvian deserts fertile ; and when, 
under peculiar meteorological conditions, rains 
have fallen in some of their parts, the sandy 
wastes have sprung into life, robed in verdure and 
gay with flowers. 

In the valleys of the coast, where irrigation is 
possible, there is scarcely a product of the tropic 
or the temperate zone that does not find a con- 
genial soil, The peach grows by tho side of the 
orange, and the plantain tree fringes vineyards 
russet and purple with bursting clusters of grapes, 
to which those, whether of France or Italy, or of 
Spain itself, can hold no comparison. 

But among the altitudes of the Sierra, and on 
the broad, sullen Punas, penurious nature is nig- 
gard in the extreme. There are no trees; not a 
bush ; only a low, resinous shrub called tola, and 
clusters of a stiff, needle-like mountain grass 
called ichu. On the latter, and on the moss and 


| lichens that lend a shade of green to the spots 


where the half-frozen water oozes trom the 
ground, feed the llamas, huanacas, alpacas, and 
vicufias, the dwarf congeners of the camel and 
dromedary in America. These are almost the 
sole inhabitants of these lofty regions. Besides 
them we find only the biscacha, which may be de- 
scribed as a rabbit, with the tail of a squirrel, and 
the chinchilla, so’*highly prized for its delicate fur. 
A few hawks, and an occasional condor sailing 
majestically high in the rarified air, are about the 
only birds that meet the eye of the traveler. Lf 
the l'ama family represents the camel in America, 
only on a smaller scalo, nature has made compen- 
sation in the size of the condor, which greatly cx- 
ceeds that of its Alpine counterpart, the lammer- 
geir. He makes his home in the dreary fastn sses 
of the Andes, but often descends on foraging ex- 
peditions to the coast. “I have seen hundreds,” 
said the lecturer, “around the ruins of the old 
temple of Pachacamac,, twenty miles south of 
Lima, where they had gathered to feed on the car- 
casses of whales that had drifted to land from 
the in-shore whaling grounds, and where they cir- 
cled about my head in unpleasant, if not danger- 
ous proximity.” 

In many respects the most interesting portion 
of Peru is the great terrestrial basin of Titicaca, 
already briefly alluded to. The lake from which 
it takes its name is upward of a hundred miles 
long by more than forty broad, and its surtace is 
12,864 feet above the sea, That is to say at an 
elevation almost equal to that of the summit of 
Mount Blanc, and twice as great as that of Mount 
Washington. A large river, El Desaguadero, 
flows from this lake, and after a course of 170 
miles, in which it falls about 500 feet, empties into 
another lake called Auliagas, of which we know 
next to nothing beyond that it has no visible out- 
let. It is supposed by some that its redundant 
waters find a subterranean channel under the 
Cordillera to the Pacific; others suggest that 
these escape by evaporation, an hypothesis, how- 
ever, in the opinion of the lecturer, quite untena- 
ble. At any rate, Lake Aullagas presents one of 
the most interesting geographical problems of 
the day, and real distinction awaits the explorer 
who may make known its mysteries, 

As no timber or trees of any kind are to be 


found in the Titicaca basin, except a stunted 
variety of wild olive, the bridges across the Desa- 
guadero and other unfordable streams are made of 


totora or reeds, which are bound together in great 
sheaves, and these in turn are lashed side by side, 
forming great floats extending from shore to 
shore, over which men and animals may pass in 
safety. On Lake Titicaca the only substitute for 
boats are floats called balsas, made in like man- 
ner by lashing together bundles of reeds. Some 
of these are not unshapely, and very buoyant, 
but they do not form a very assuring cratt 
for foreigners, especially on a lake exposed to 
sudden storms. In other parts of the Sierra the 
old Inca bridges are still kept up across the dex p 
gorges of the rivers. They consist of several 
great cables of mimbres or withes twisted and 
braided together, and swung across from ono 
natural or artificial abutment to another, to which 
they are firmly fastened, Sticks are laid across 
these transversely, forming the floor of the bridge» 
in which we see the rude type of the wonderful 
suspension bridges of modern times. Some of 
them are of great size; that over the Rio Apuri- 


him hed said as tothe richness and exhanstless | mac being 240 feet long and elevated 160 feet 
capacities of production of the Amazonian val-| above the water. 


It requires a cool head and 
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steady nerves to cross these bridges, which sag 
greatly in the middle, and swing dangerously 
with every breath of wind. 

The water of Lake Titicaca is from ten to twelve 
degrees warmer than the atmosphere, and the 
lake consequently exercises a beneficent influence 
on the climate and productions of its shores and 
islands. On these barley and a dwarf kind of 
maize will ripen, which they will not in other 
parts of the Titicaca basin, where the people live 
on a small, bitter kind of potato, and a kind of 
grain called quinua, some varieties of which 
grow at a height of 15,000 feet. The western 
borders of the lake are comparatively shallow, 
and are grown up with reeds, sheltering number- 
less waterfowl, and with a kind of weed, on which 
cattle feed during the dry or winter season, when 
the pastures are sere, They first eat away the 
weed in the shallows, and as it disappears, push 
into tha \ake until only their heads and the line of 
their backs appear above the surface. According 
to the theories of some philosophers, they ought in 
tipy.e to become hippopotami. 

There are several varieties of fishes in the lake, 
notwithstanding it was thought by Humboldt and 
Others that water at this elevation was not 
sufficiently aerated to support even so low a 
form of lite as that of fishes. 

The scenery around the lake is grand in the 
extreme. Its islands and promontories are bold 
and high, and the Andes, on its eastern shore, 
assume their most majestic proportions. Towering 
above the lake, in which is for ever reflected its 
snowy bulk, is the Mountain Colossus of America, 
the lofty and massive Illampu or Sorata, second, 
it second at all, only to the monarchs of the 
Himalayas. Its altitude has not been very accu- 
rately determined, but is something over 26,000 
feet, nearly twice that of the Alps. Stretching 
from it, north and south, for hundreds of miles, 
is a vast snowy chain, with numberless lofty 
peaks, which constitute, par excellence, the Neva- 
dos or Andes of Peru and Bolivia. 

Cold, arid, and in many of aspects harsh and 
repulsive, it seems strange that this isolated, 
mountain-framed basin, should be selected as the 
abiding-place of any people, however rude, and 
stranger still, that it should become the seat and 
centre, not to say birthplace, of any form of 
civilization. Yet near the southern extremity of 
the lake, we find some of the finest and most im- 
posing monuments of antiquity in America, known 
as the ruins of Tiahuanaco, Their orizin is lost 
even to tradition, The early Spaniards were told 
that they existed before the sun shone, thet they 
were built by giants in a single night, and that 
they were the remains of an impious people whom 
an avenging Deity had converted into stone, They 
consist of vast squares defined by massive stones, 
marking the sites of buildings, and great mounds 
of earth, faced with blocks of stone, all beauti- 
fully wrought und accurately fitted together. 
Among the stones were some thirty six teet long 
by eighteen feet broad and six feet thick, There 
were also great monolithic doorways cut froin a 
single stone, and elaborately sculptured with sym- 
bolical and other figures, 

It was in one of the islands of Lake Titicaca, 
that of Titicaca itself, tha. tradition fixes the 
origin of the first Inca, Manco Capac, and his sis- 
ter and wife, Mama Oella, wnence, under the be- 
hest of their father, the Sun, they went forth on 
their beneficent mission of teaching religion and 
arts, and organizing government. Mr, Squier 
pointed out a painting of the rock whence tradi- 
tion affirms the first Inca sprang, and which was 
anciently covered with plates of gold, and re- 
garded as the most sacred object in Peru, to 
which solemn pilgrimages were made and vast 
treasures offered. He also exhibited plans and 
paintings of the Palace of the Inca ou the island of 
Titicaca, and of that of the Virgins of the Sun 
on the neighboring island of Coati, as well as 
of the numerous other striking and interesting 
monuments. Among these were examples of 
some primitive sun circles, absolutely coinciding 
with those called Druidical in Northern Europe, 
and also sepulchral monuments undistineuishable 
from the cromlechs ot Scandinavia, and which are 
regarded as the very earliest of human structures, 
thus indicating a state of society here at one 
time coinciding with that of what in Europe is 
called “ pre-historic.” In some respects the most re- 
markable structures in the Titicaca region,of which 
the lectur.r presented drawings, were the chulpas 
or burial towers, of which he said thousands, ot 
more or less elaborate workmanship, were to be 
foundjaround the lake, They are trom forty to fifty 
teet high, both round and square, with inner 
chambers, containing niches in which the dead 
were placed. Some are of aclmirable proportions, 
terminating in cornices and domes, and composed 
of great blocks of stone elaborately cut and ex- 
quisitely titted together. 

The lecturer next gave u rapid description ot 
Cuzco, the ancient capital of Peru, and the Rome 
of the New World, wiere the Inca, in his triple 
character of prophet, priest, and king, ruled over 
an empire vaster than that of Adrian, and grander 
than that of Charlemagne. Of this city, ancient 
and modern, he exhibited a map from his own 
surveys, with plans and views of the remains of 
the famous temple of the Sun, the site of which 
is now occupied by the Convent of Santo Domingo. 
Also vicws and a plan of the great fortress of 
Sacsahuaman, dominating the city of Cuzco, the 
vastest work of the kind on either continent, and 
which the Spanish conquerors pronounced to be 
the tenth great wonder of the world. 1t is of the 
style called Cyclopean, built of masses of lime- 
stone, sume of them estimated to weigh 100 tons, 
and sll fitted together as closely as the finest 











masonry. The defenses consisted of three con- | 


centric walls, with salient and retiring angles, 
parapets and covered gateways, and dominating 
interior towers, showing great advancement and 
skill in the art of defense, as well as enor mous 
wer. 
The lecturer gave some account of the works of 
public utility erected by the Incas, their great 


aqueducts for irrigation, their reservoirs, their 
roads, extending to every quarter of their empire, 
their tambos, or caravansaries for travelers, 
granaries, and their wonderful system of ter- 
racing, by which they more than doubled the 
natural area of cultivation. Materially, and in 
every other respect, he regarded the condition of 
Peru, generally, to be far below what was under 
despotic but paternal and beneficent rule of the 
Incas. 

Returning to the coast, Mr. Squier presented a 
hurried outline of its monuments, together with 
numerous elaborate illustrations, These monu- 
ments differ in style as well as materials from 
those of the interior, although there are some 
specimens uf Inca architecture among them, in- 
truded after the conquest of the coast by the 
mountaineers, Among the mo t important of 
these coast remains are the ruins of the town and 
temple of Pachacamac, the shrine of the Invisi- 
ble and Indivisible God, whose name signified 
‘soul of the earth,” and whose worship was so 
widely diffused, and so deeply implanted among 
the people, that the politic Incas did not under- 
take to subvert it, but built a temple of the Sun 
and convent of the Vestals in its neighborhood, in 
the vain hope of undermining the faith they did 
not dare to assail. A great part of the old town 
is buried under the sands of the encroaching 
desert that surrounds it on three sides, among 
which portions of the vast sweep of its outer 
walls are still visible. It was regarded as of such 
sanctity that pilgrims to it were never interrupted, 
even when passing through hostile tribes in time 
of open war. 

But far more extensive than the ruins of Pach- 
acamac, and illustrating to a greater extont the 
power and advancement of the coast tribes or 
families, are the remains of Mansiche, or Grand 
Chimu, in the north of Peru. They cover an 
area of nearly twenty square miles, Among them 
are several vast Jwacas or mounds of sun-dried 
bricks containing inner chambers, in which the 
early Spaniards found immense treasures, From 
one, called the huava of Toledo, a man of that 
name, in 1577, took $4,450,000 in value, of gold and 
silver, 18 appears from the official records now 
existing in the cabildo of the city of Truxillo, 
Treasure-secking among the ruins is still a lead- 
ing branch of industry among the people of 
Truxillo, who have spent time and money enough 
in this business to have built a railway to Caja- 
marcaand the Amazon, They have greatly aided 
time and the elements in ruining the ruins, but 
enough of these remain to attest the power of the 
princes of Chimu, whom the Incas were unable 
to subdue until after long and bloody wars. They 
show that the city was divided up by immense 
walls, from forty to sixty feet high, and from 
eight to fourteen feet in thickness, into what 
may be called wards, which, in turn, were sub- 
divided into districts each of which seems to 
have been assigned to a particular class of the 
population, or a class devoted to a particular pur- 
suit. These districts seem to have had a specia| 
organization, and to have been stratified, so to 
speak, socially and otherwise, the principal inhab- 
itants or officers occupying the larger and best 
situated buildings. Each one of these subdivisions 
had a reservoir of water in the centre of a square 
surrounded by small buildings evidently designed 
for shops or market stalls, of uniform size and 
shape. There were divisions assigned to smelters 
and workers in metal, in which the furnaces are 
still distinct on one side, and the dwellings of the 
workmen on the other, The prisons, with their 
solitary cells, and precaut.ons for preventing the 
escape of convicts, are still distinct, together with 
the elaborate tombs in which the dead princes 
were placed, The remains of aqueducts, reser- 
voirs of water, granaries and gardens, are visible 
on every hand, so that the careful traveler can 
learn almost as much from them and the instru- 
ments and numerous works of art found here, 
about their builders, as if these had Jeft their own 
v. ritten history. 

Near these ruins is one of the largest of the 
pyramids of the New World, built of adobes, sur- 
passing that of Cholula in size, and larger than 
any in Egypt except the great pyramid of Cheops, 

In conclusion, Mr, Squier made some brief 
references to the actual condition of Peru, and 
the origin and state of its quarrci with Spain, He 
showed that from a variety of causes the white 
population of the country is diminishing rela- 
tively if not absolutely, and that there is good 
reason for believing that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the Indians of the interior will assert 
and maintain their independence, and, in some 
form restore, as they several times have very 
nearly succeeded in doing, the empire-of the 
Incas, under one of the descendants of those wise 
and powerful sovereigns. Such a result would 
not, he thought, be a misfortune either to Pern 
or the world, 








A Day at Mount Vesuvius. 


“ Pavuro reports to-day, my dear, that there are 
many signs of an eruption; and should this event 
really take place, it will afford a spectacle I would 
not wish you to miss. Besides, the weather ig 
unusually charming, even for Italy, and I think 
a ride will prove beneficial.” 

I said this to my darling invalid wife, whom I 
had brought to this region of perpetual summer, 
hoping thereby that her rapidly failing health 
might be reclaimed, 

“* Yes,” she replied, “‘I should like exceedingly 
to witness the grand sight; and I feel so much 
better this morning that I will accompany you 
with pleasure.” 

We were occupying apartments in a little villa, 
situated in a most beautiful valley, seven miles 
from Mount Vesuvius, and having made known 
our wants to the host, he soon had in readiness 
the necessary conveyance—in the meantime his 





wife preparing for us a lunch of fruite, wine and | 
cake, 
Our ride was truly refreshing. The balmy | 





atmosphere, so common to this climate and 
season, did more good to Emily than could have 
been produced by any of the drugs in the entire 
materia medica ; and her spirits—always natur- 
ally joyous—were enlivened by the bright Italian 
scenery. The distance from our abode to the 
mountain was made in about an hour and a half. 
Shortly before reaching the summit, we heard the 
rumbling sound, resembling a muttering of 
thunder, beneath the surface of the earth, which 
the residents recognized as a very sure premoni- 
tion of an eruption of more than ordinary 
grandeur, 

As we started at half after six, it was now about 
eight o’clock, and we were rejoined by two gentle- 
men, who had been staying at our villa for several 
days, and who had come to the mountain an hour 
or two in advance, They had been up to the 
mouth of the crater, and were very enthusiastic 
in their assurances that we were to witness a 
spectacle of more than usual brilliancy. And this 
was true enough; their predictions were soon 
fully verified, Our guide pointed out to us the 
courses the lava had taken on former occasions, 
and suggesting the propriety of selecting promin- 
ences where we would be out of danger. It would 
be difficult to describe the sensations we experi- 
enced whilst listening to this muttering of sub- 
terranean thunder, and waiting impatiently and 
wonderingly for the volcanic upheaval and over- 
flow. Emily was all excitement. The glow upon 
her cheek reminded me, in a sad, pleasant sort of 
way, of her radiant beauty in days now long 
agone, 

“Oh, see! see!” she said, as a puff of dark 
smoke shot from the opening. 

We all directed our gaze to the point indicated, 
and saw an immense column of smoke rising from 
the crater, which was followed by a flame, darting, 
probably, a hundred feet into the air. Then came 
a sudden increase of the rumbling, which shook 
the earth beneath our feet. This was about half 
after ten o’clock, and it continued for nearly an 
hour, when it gradually began to diminish, and 
the muttering, too, became more subdued, until 
it finally died away. 

Silence now reigned until the sun had nearly 
set, and we began to think of returning to the 
villa, But a scene of still greater splendor was in 
reserve, Shortly after five o’clock the internal 
commotion was recommenced. This became 
louder and louder, until what had hitherto been a 
source of amusement, now attained a degree that 
was alarming. There was an alternate emission 
of smoke and flame, which momentarily became 
more fearful. At sunset, a scene was presented 
which it would be difficult to describe. Immense 
masses of globular-shaped lava were shot up to 
an altitude of several hundred feet, one of which, 
the largest, was seen to fall, like a mighty rock, 
and roll down the sides of the conical mountain. 
Streams of red-hot lava were flowing over the 
crater, and bathing the whole of the upper part 
of the mountain, while fiery lava, ashes and sand 
were sent into the air with an immense force, 
irradiating the sky far and near, At intervals, 
varying from ten minutes to half an hour, there 
were loud cannonadings, as of artillery, which 
were heard as far as Naples. 

What struck me as most curious about the 
phenomenon, was the different appearance it pre- 
sented to-day from that presented at my preced- 
ing visit. ‘Phe last time twas there—three days 
ago—the top of the mountain was covered with a 
mantle of snow, which was striped at intervals 
with broad paths of lava. This, with the clear, 
cerulcan tint of the heavens beyond, presented to 
me (in gigantic proportions, it is true) the colors 
which have become so dear to every American, 
who holds in precious esteem our glorious Union, 
Yes! there, in the snow, in red-hot lava, and in 
the translucent ether of the heavens, I beheld 
the “* Red, White and Blue,” arranged in a manner 
that would have delighted the gods! 

A liuge black cloud now enveloped the moun- 
tain, and darkness coming on, we again thought 
of a to our abode. It was dark, re- 
member, and we had seven miles to ride overa 
road that would suffer somewhat by a comparison 
with ‘The Drive” in our Central Park, and yet 
Emily was bewitched and fascinated, and could 
not be induced to leave the spot where she had be- 
come spell-bound, 

“What,” she said, “oh! what can be transpir- 
ing under that mysterious vail? Do let us stay 
half an hour longer!” 

I reminded her of ber delicate health, and told 
her that the benefit she had derived from her 
morning ride would be terribly counteracted by 
this exposure to the night air, She insisted that 
she felt perfectly well, and said that if there was 
no reappearance of the flame in fifteen minutes, 
she would return. Taking out her watch in a 

rvvoking manner—a way wives have some- 

imes—she held it tothe lantern, and said : 

“* Why, it is only twenty minutes after eight!” 

In a short time a strong north wind arose, 
driving away the cloud, and revealing Vesuvius in 
all of its magnificence, and as we soon found out, 
in all of its terror, 

A sudden and more extensive burst of com- 
bined flame and smoke now shot from the mouth 
of the crater, and though we were at least haif a 
mile removed from the point from which the 
column was emitted, the heat it evolved was sen- 
sibly felt. This was followed by a shock of earth- 
quake that would have frightened our party had 
we not been so intently absorbed in the majestic 


lava were launched to a fearful height, falling and 
rolling down in every direction, and thus would 
have rendered a further ascent of the mountain 
impossible. The sensations of the earth beneath 
our feet was to be compared to those felt on board 
a vessel when rocked at sea, When the column 
of smoke was inclined toward us, we were sprin- 
kled with ashes, sand, and favilla. Gradually 
there came a cessation of the undulating motion, 
and the rumbling noise, too, became less and jess 
distinct, until an awful silence “ay Darkness 
now wrapped the mountain in sable mantle, 
and a chaotic gloom envel the space whic 
but a short time before had been alive with fire, 
smoke, and lava. An impenetrable haze hung 
over the sea with black, gish clouds of a sul- 
phurous cast. For miles in the direction in which 
the wind had blown, the country was covered with 
favilla, cinders, scoria, and broken masses of vol- 
canic matter. 

Our host pronounced this the grandest eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius that has occurred wii his 
memory. Memorable certainly the day will be in 
my mind, and the impression made upon Emily is 
one that she will long retain. 





The New Post Office—Views of the Magnifi- 
cent Building to be Erected, 


Ir the people of New York city have reason 
to be ashamed of the ancient and patched-up building 
thatfor years has been used as the Post Office of the 
great metropolis, they will have cause to be proud of 
the magnificent edifice that has been designed as a sub- 
stitute for the specimen of primitive Dutch architec- 
ture on Nassau street. 

The Commissioners appointed by Congress to deter- 
mine upon a plan for the new edifice to be erected at 
the conical end of City Hall Park for the accommoda- 
tion of the departments of the Post Office and the 
United States Courts in this city, have completed their 
investigations, and have addépted a design, of which we 
publish two fine and accurate views. As will be seen ata 
glance, the structure will be one of the moat ornaie and 
attractive description. It will be constructed of 
granite, white marble, and wrought and cast iron, after 
the rennaissance style of architecture. As the building 
will form an irregular quadrangle, the three longer 
sides wili be uniform in design and ornamentation, 
and each will have a frontage of three stories in height, 
surmounted by a Mansard roof, beautified at each 
angle with handsome pavilions. At the extreme 
southern’ end will be a grand pavilion carried up to the 
fourth story, ornamented by Corinthian pilasters and 
arched fine:tration, and crowned by a full entablature, 
supporting a domical quadrangular root, forming a fifth 
story. In each face of the dome thus formed will be 
placed a large and elaborately enriched dormer window, 
and the crests of the roof and dome will be sur. 
mounted by ornamental borders and cappings. 

This, the most imposing feature of the structure, 
will measure at least 160 feet from the level of the 
street to the top of the cupola, and will be decorated 
by columns on its four sides, and have clock dials 
placed over the entablature—the dials measuring at 
least six feet in diameter. The central pavilion, which 
will face the City Hall, will be of a similar design, but 
without a turret. The first story, 22 feet high, 
will consist of a series of arched openings, supported 
upon square piers, the whole being rusticated with 
each alternate biock, and the key-stones of the arches 
enriched. 

In the north and south centre pavilions there will be 
rusticated Doric columns introduced on each side 
of the grand or main entrance to the Post Office and 
the courts, 

The second story will be 18 feet high, and ornamented 
with Doric columns supporting broken entablatures. 
In the third story the pavilions will be enriched by 
pilasters in place of the columns, and the entire story 
crowned by a full entablature. 

In the fourth story the Mansard roof will extend over 
the curtains and angular pavilions, and form a pleasing 
variety of outline, while the dormer windows are 
desiyned in an appropriate and characteristic manner. 

The arch over the doorway in the north front leading 
to the court extends above the first stery, and the 
space above it will be decorated with paneling, and the 
keystone of the arch will bear the United States coat o/ 
arms, Projecting balconies, supported on captali+ver, 
will be placed in the curtains in front of each alternate 
window, and railed balconies formed in the pavilious 
between the columns. 

The statuary to be placed over the entablatures of the 
columns of the second story will form the principal 
decorations of the building, and they will be distri 
buted as follows: 

On the great south pavilion, America with Commerce 
and Industry on either side; over the right hand en- 
tablature Washington, on the left Franklin, On the 
north centre pavilion Justice, with History and Peace on 
either side. On the north corner pavilion Strength and 
Truth, On the Broadway ceatre pavilion the Genius of 
the Arts, Virtue and Honor. Ov the Broadway corner 
pavilions Literature and Mechanics. On the Park Row 
centre pavilion the Genius of Science, surrounded by 
appropriate emblems. On the Park row corner pavilion 
Agriculture and Navigation. 

The grand entrance to the main office in the postal 
department will be at the southern pavilion, and will 
lead to a vestibule, on either side of which the principal 
stairways leading to the secouod story will rise. The 
public corridor will be entered through numerous doors 
on the Broadway and Park Rew sides of the building, 
and will form @ piazzs more than 600 feet in length and 
25 teet in width, from which access will be had to all 
the box-delivery, reception-windows and buxes, and 
stamp-windows. A ladies’ department will be located 
on one side of the main southern stairway, and an 
intelligence or direciory-office directly opposite. At 
the north end there will be a large passage for the 
accommodation of the maijl-wagons during the recep- 
tion and dispatch of the mails. This passage will be 








grandeur of the scene, Succeeding this terrific 
detonation, there came a deeper and more con- 
tinuous rumble, as if the earth were growling | 
forth its vengeance against the rest of the uni- | 
verse, | 
The noise soon became more alarming, and the | 
clouds reflected a bright yt ary suffused | 
with tire. The flame again 
the mass of thick black smoke; the roll of 
thunder became more awful and deafening; elec- | 
tric flashes quick!y succeeded, attended with loud | 
claps; aod, now, indeed, confusion began im 
earnest. Those only who have witnessed such a 
sight can form any idea of the magnificence and | 
variety of the lhghtning and electric flashes. 
Some forked zigzaggedly, playing across the — 
pendicular column of the smoke, coming from 
the crater’s mouih, like rockets of the most daz- 
zling brilliancy; others, like shells, with their 
trailing fuses lying in different parabolas, with 
the most vivid scintillations from the dark, san- 
guine column, which now seemed immovable and 
inflexible by the wind. Enormous masses of solid 


yurst forth through | 


25 teet wide at the entrances and nearly 60 feet wide in 
the centre, where the dumping platforms extend across 
its length, and where elevators wi!l be placed for the 
raising and lowering of mails from the basement, 15 
feet beneath. 

Communications between the first story and all others 
abo-e it will be effected by five main stairways, one of 
which, a spiral one, extends directly irom bssement to 
the fourth suory. A number of elevators will be pro- 
vided within the larger room on the first floor, to facili- 
tate the transmission of mail matter between the 


vestibule, will be the offices of the Postmaster, Assistant 
and Secretaries, Cashier, and the Money 
Order and Registered Lotter Departments. 

The second and third stories at the north end of the 
building will be set apart for the United States Courts 
The District Court will be on the east side of the centre, 
with the Judges’ Chamber placed conveniently adjacent. 
Commencing at the north-east angle of the building, 
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DESIGN FOR THE NEW POST OFFICE AND U. 8. COURTS, NEW YORK CITY, SELECTZD BY THE COMMISSIONERS AND OFFICIALLY, APPROVED—VIEW_ FROM SOUTHWEST, TAKEN FROM VESEY Siku. 
AND BROADWAY 


and extending along Park Row, will be the offices of the 
District Court Clerks. A special (private) stairway will 
lead from the main office to the large Record-Room 
above, on the third story. A similar arrangement of 
rooms will be made on the left side of the centre for 
the Circuit Court, Judges’ Chambers, Court Clerks’ 
officer, and Record Room. The District Attorney's 
offices will be placed partly on the south side of the 
north corridor and partly along the western corridor; 
but nearly all of them communicating with each other. 
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NORTHWEST VIEW OF THE NEW POST OFFICE AND U. 8. COURTS, T.KEN FROM 





The Marshal’s offices will be placed on the west side of 
the corridor. The Circuit and District Courts will each 


«measure 40 by 45 feet; two Judges’ Chambers each 25 


by 30; Clerks’ rooms 30 by 28; in addition to many 
smaller offices. The District Attorney will have eight 
rooms; the United States Commissioners two; three 
for United[States Marshal. 

The whole building will be heated by steam generated 
in boilers in the basement vaults. The ventilation will 
be effected by artificial means, as well as the natural 





ones ‘presentiag themselves by, the interior court 
covered by th eglazed roof. 

Five experienced architects are to superintend the 
work, and it is claimed that the entire building can be 
completed within two years, and at an outlay not 
exceeding $3,500,000, if the appropriations are made in 
sufficient amounts, and as promptly as will be required. 

The committee of architects, to whom the various plans 
were submitted, and who, from the many presented, 
perfected the one that has been adopted, consisted of 


Mr. R. M. Hunt, Chairman of the Institute of Archi_ 


tects, and one of those engaged on the late additions to 
the Louvre; Messrs. Renwick & Sands, Mr. Renwick 
also a member of the institute, the architect of Grace 
Church and of the Roman Catholic Cathedral now 
building; Mr. M. Le Brun, architect of the Philidelphia 
Academy of Music and of the Cathedral in that city 
and Messrs. Correja, Schulze and Schoen. It must be 
acknowledged that these gentlemen have fulfilled their 
mission with admirable skill, taste and judgment. 





BROADWAY AND MURRAY STRELT. 
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THE RIOT AT WARD'S ISLAND, Ne Y¥. ON THE 5TH INST.— DESPERATE AND BLOODY CONFLICT BETWEEN THE IRISH AND GERMAN IMMIGRANTS—THE POLICE FIRING UPON THE COMBATAN18&, 


HOME INCIDENTS. 
A Michigan Amazon. 


Mrs, G——, of Detroit, not being on the best of terms 
with her female neigh bors, was marked by them as an 
object on which to wage war. She was induced, upon 


A MOTHER MURDERS HER FIVE CHILDREN. 


some plausible pretext, to enter a house where five of ; The Great Riot on Ward’s Island, New 


the enemy lay in wait tomaul her. No sooner had she 
passed the threshold than the attack commenced. One 
of the five threw a large cordwood stick at her, but 
Mrs.G  ~-caughtit on the fly and used it as a weapon 
against her asailants. The latter pitched into her with 
pokers, brooms and other articles of teminine warfare, 
Firmly she stood her ground, valiantly she swung her 
cordwood stick, and one after the other the assailants 
fell before her superior prowess. In the tussle a stove 
with a pot of boiling water was upset and scalded a 
child, that increased the tumult of battle with its yells 
of agony. Finally Mrs. G—— routed the opposing 
forces, who fied ingloriously, with broken heads and 
battered visages, leaving the Amazon mistress of the 
field, 


York — Desperate and Bloody Conflict 
Between the German and Irish Emi. 
grants—The Police Fire upon the Com- 
batants. 


A terrible riot took place on Ward’s Island on the 
morning of the 5th inst., among the German and Irish 
emigrants, whom the Commissioners of Emigration 
were obliged to send to that point, on account of the stag- 
nation in business and the severity of the times. The 
existence of a feeling of intense hostility between the two 
national parties had been apparent for several months 
past, but, owing to the vigilance and efficient manage- 
ment of the officers, a collision bad been prevented, 
The day previous to the outbreak a difficulty arose be- 
tween a German and an Irishman about a cup of watcr 


PEALYUL SLEIGHING ACCIDENT IN HAKDING ©U,, LOWA. 


An Insane Mother Murders Her Five 
Children. 


Near the town of Pembroke, in Canada, live, or rather 
lived, a German family, named Webber. The father, a 
tailor, was a peaceable man, and his wife had the repu- 
tation of being a kind and affectionate mother. On 
Friday, the 3ist of January last, the father being at 
work, the eldest daughter went out to milk the cows, 
but was called back by her mother. On reaching the 
house she beheld her mother standing in the doorway, 
with an ax, and within were her brothers and sisters 
lying around the room, gashed and bleeding. Three 
of the children were already cold in death, and the 
other two were lying where they had fallen, with 
ghastly wounds, precluding the possibility of recovery. 
Under the influence of a sudden attack of insanity, 
the mother had seized an axjand had dealt; the fatal 
blows. 


carried by the German, which the Irishman upset; the 
German resenting the action by kicking the Irishman in 
the abdomen with a force that knocked him to the floor. 
A tussle between the belligerents ensued, but the Super- 
intendent arrived at the scene, and separated the parties 
before any serious injuries had been inflicted. Itis 
supposed that both men informed their countrymen of 
the affair, and that each one depicted the insults to 
which he had been subjected in a highly-colored 
manner. The effect seems to have been electrical, for 
whep, on the following day, the Gerowns, numbering 


| about 600, were forming in line, preparatory to march- 


ing to breakfast, their uctions and conversation were 0! 
such an excited nature, that the officials apprehended 


| some new danger. About 700 Irishmen were in the base- 


ment of the hospital building awaiting breakfast, and 
as the Germans passed in a line through the hallways, 
an attack,was made upon the Irishmen, in which stones, 
clubs, and every spec! of missiles that would serve as 


weapons were freely used. The Irishmen were so sur- 
prised that they could offer no successful resistance to 
their assailants, and they stood not upon the order of 
their going, but fled precipitately in every possible 
direction to get out of the basement. Mr. J. H. Hinck, 
the Superintendent, called in his aids, and succeeded in 
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REMARKABLE ESCAPE OF A BURGLAR. 
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restoring an apology for good order among the excited 
Germans, After their stampede trom the building the 
Irishmen assembled in a body near by, sand -_ 
through s pantomime of earnest conversation, three 
four persons appearing to assume the leadership of the 
party, and to pass directions from mouth to mouth. 
The object of this council soon became evident, for 
movement along the entire line was made to gain 
possession of weapons, end the party soon rée- 
assembled, armed with drawn knives, pitchiorks, 
sav. ge-looking clubs, iron bars, and long poles, present- 
ing & most extravagant and menacing appearance. 
While these remarkable proceedings were in pro- 
gress, an attempt was made by the Superintendent to 
quiet the men, but the effort proved abortive. One of the 
men tied a green vail which he had obtained trom some 
woman to a long pole, and waving it over his head, 
shouted to his companions: ‘‘ That’s your flag, boys; now 
rally round it.” Loud and continuous cheers followed 
this action. At given signal the men dashed madly 
toward the basement in which the Germans had barri- 
caded themselves, knocking to the ground every person 
who opposed their march. Superintendent Hinck im- 
mediately dispatched a messenger across the river to 
secure a squad of police to suppress the riot, An at- 
tack was made upon the hospital doors, and after a> 
desperate struggle they were broken down, and the 
crowd rushed with terrific yells into the corridors, and 
commenced fighting the Germans, who made strenuous 
exertions to avert the impetuovity of their assailants. 
The struggle at this point became fearfully severe; the 
Germans contesting their ground with wonderful stub- 
bornness, and the Irishmen handling their rude 
Weapons in the most indiscriminate manner, While 
the fight was raging at its height, and with little indica- 
tions of either party succumbing, the police landed at 
the west side of the island. At this intelligence the Irish- 
men turned from the Germans, and started for the 
dock to drive back the police, but on reaching that 
place, saw nothing of the force, and turned again for 
the hospital to complete their destruction of the Ger- 
mans, Captiin Bennett, of the Twelfth Precinct, who 
was in charge of the police, disposed of the men in 
such a manner that both the Irishmen outside the 
building and the building itself, in which the Germang 
were still barricaded, were surrounded, The police 
endeavored to gain access to the building, but were 
stoutly opposed by the crowd. Orders were then given 
to fire upon the rioters as the only means of saving the 
lives of the Gérmans, which the police accordingly did, 
and thus gained the mastery of the position. Eighty 
prisoners were arrested and placed ia confinement, aud 
about thirty, equally divided between the two partica, 
were wounded, Since the disturbance was brought to 
an end, there has been no appar.nt disposition to renew 
the conflict. Legal proceedings have been taken 
against a large number of rioters, and a squad of police 
detailed tor duty on the island to prevent any further 
demonstrations. 


A Fearfal Sleighing Accident. 


A dreadful accident occurred in Union Township, 
Hardin county, Iowa, on the 9th of February last. It 
was the Sabbath evening. A party were returning in 
aleighs from ¢ religious meeting, that had been held at 
Lockard’s scbool-house. There were three teams in a 
string, all gayly prancing homeward, Suddenly the last 
sleigh lurched into a deep rut and capsized, throwing 
the occupants, unharmed, into the snow bank. The 
frightened horses, breaking from the driver’s hands, 
flew past the middle sleigh, and madly leaped into the 
advance sleigh, in which were Mr, Spurlin and several 
men and women. This stampeded Mr, Spurlin’s team, 
and the sleigh was dashed with great force againat the 
trunk of a large tree. The sleigh was demolished, and 
the occupants scattered, maimed and bruised, in all 
directions. Mr. Spurlin had been beaten on the head 
by the iron hoofs of the horses when they leaped into 
the sleigh, and expired after six hours of intense suffer- 
ing. The remainder of the party were severely but not 
fatally injured, 

Wife Murder in Greenwich Street, New 
York City. 


On Saturday night, 29th of February last, John 
Pindar, a laborer, was arrested for the murder of his 
wife, at his apartments in the tenement-house, No, 591 
Greenwich street, New York city. One of Pindar’s 
children, a boy of eight years, named John, gave at 
the inquest the following particulars of the deed. On 
Saturday afternoon bis father came home and gave his 
mother $10 with which to purchase supplies for the 
household. When he came home at night he found no 
supper awaiting him, and on questioning the woman, 
she said she had lost it, The husband declared that he 
did not believe it, and ordered his wife to return the 
money. She persisted in saying that she had lost 
or mislaid it, and he then knocked her down, kicked 
and beat her. To escape him the woman crawled 
under the bed, when Pindar tore it down, and taking 
one of the slats, beat her over the head and body with 
it until she became insensible. He then dashed a pail 
of water over her, but as she did not revive he seut his 
boy upstairs {o ask one of the neighbors to come down 
and oare for her. Pindar then left the house, and the 
fact becoming known that the woman was dead, he was 
shortly afterward arrested, Dr. Wooster Beach, jr., 
made a post-mortem examination of the body, and found 
it a pertect mass of cuts and bruises. Eight of the ribs 
on One side, and two on the other side were tractured, 
besides a fracture of the frontal bone above the left eye, 
The jury rendered a verdict ‘‘ That the deceased, Mar- 
garet Pindar, came to her death from injuries received 
at the hands of her husband, John Pindar.” 


Remarkable Escape of a Burglar. 


About a week ago the premises of Moses Loeb, No, 
174 North Clark street, Chicago, were entered between 
the hours of eight and nine in the evening by a bur- 
giar, who proceeded at once to bore the sate, in which 
interesting occupation he was detected by a police 
officer, who effected an entrance to the wareroom, and 
confronted the rascal as he was about getting possession 
of the plunder. The burglar started from his kneeling 
position, turned toward the officer, and uttering a hor- 
rible oath, drew a revolver and fired, the contents for- 
tunately failing in effect, The officer then rushed at 
the fellow, who boldly made @ dash toward the show 
window, and without taking time to remove many pend- 
ent articles of cutlery, dashed through the pane of 
glass and fled across the street. When upon the other 
wide he turned and fired again upon the officer, this 
shot aleo missing its target. Another policeman who 
was near gave chase after the refugee, who rapidly 

took to his heels down Erie street, but he suddenly dis- 
appeared in the darkness and was lost. 


A Curnese widow, fanning the tomb of her 








the mortar of his tomb remained damp; and as it dried 
ut slowly, she saw no harm in aiding the operation, 


A DEATH-WATCH, 


Hosu! Still your voice in silent prayer! 
The life is passing from a soul, 
That o’er itself has no control, 

Up in that lighted chamber there ; 


And gathered in a gloomy ring, 
Friends and relations stand around, 
Whose thoughts but grovel on the ground, 
Whose hopes are heavy on the wing. 


A death-watch in that room they keep ; 
And every eye is turned on one 
Whose mortal race is all but run, 

Slow sinking to eternal sleep. 


No word is breathed around the bed, 
Since looks the place of words supply, 
As thoughts transmitted through the eye 
Become so easy to be read. 


Like beings in a trance they seem— 
The mourners standing thus impressed 
With the sad silence and the rest ; 
And they will wake as from a dream— 


Will wake to find it is not such, 
What time the mourned resigns her breath, 
Confides in Life’s associate, Death, 

And stiffens ‘neath his ioy touch. 








A Lesson to a Kiyc.—An ancient Persian 
fabulist tells the story of a king, who, having hanged his 
general because he had lost a battle, resolved in his 

e, to kill the widow and childrer ot the unfortunate 
officer also. The whole country was in distress because 
of this cruel and unjust resolution, and numerous 

titions were sent in. But all was in vain. The 

espot w all the more implacable as his sense of 
humanity was appealed to, 

One day the king’s chief couselor threw himeelf at 
the feet of his master, and asked tor justice. He was 
eoeqpeue by his daughter, a woman of unparalleled 

uty. 

“Ruler of the world,” he said, “‘ your physicion, 
seeing that my daughter surpasses his daughter in 
beauty, as the sun surpasses the woon in glory, has, in 
a fit of jealousy, deformed my child by throwing a 
caustic fluid over her face,” 

Having said these words, he unvailed bis daughter’s 
face, An ugiy black spot was exposed, which terribly 
disfigured the other beautiful countenance of the 
poor girl. 

The king, roused to anger by the sight, immediately 
sent for his physician, 

** Why have you done this to the woman?” he asked. 

The physician gave no reply. 

“ By the sun and all his hosts,” cried the king, “ with 
“ye shalt thou pay for this offense |” 

@ beckoned to the captain of the guard, who at 
once stepped forward to execute the verdict. But the 
ae produced a sponge from his bosom, and, 

ipping it in a basin of water, with one stroke 
ry A washed away the black spot. 

“ What is this ?” asked the king. 

“ Ruler of the world,” the counselor answered, “ you 
bave sentenced my friend, the physician, to death, he- 
cause he only os a girl’s face by a stain which 
could be washed off easily; but what sentence will the 
Eternal Judge have to pass upon you, it you cast such 
astaim upon your i as you purp 4 atain 
which all the water of the ocean cannot wash away ?”’ 

The king, deeply struck by the question, abandoned 
his cruel intention, and sent the widow and children of 
the deceased general home, enriched with tokens of bis 
princely munificence, 


Tue Ornicix or Women. —Ladies wlll doubt- 
less be interested in the following account of their ori- 
gin taken from a Madagascar myth: The inhabitants 
of Madayascar have a —- myth touching the origin 
of woman, They say that the first man was created of 
the earth, and was placed in a garden where he was sub- 
ject to none of the ills which now afflict mortality; he 
was also free from all bodily appetites, and though sur- 
r ded by delici fruits and limpid streams, yet he 
felt no desire to taste of the fruits or qu#ff the water. 
The Creator had, moreover, very strictly forbidden him 
to either eat or drink, The great enemy, however, 
came to him, and painted to him in glowing colors the 
aweetness of the apple, the lusciousness of the date, and 
the succulence o: e orange. In vain; the first man 
remembered the command laid upon him by his Maker. 
Then the flend assumed the appearance of an effulgent 
spirit, and pretended to be a messenger from heaven 
ecmmanding him to eat and drink. The man at once 
obeyed. Shortly after a pimple a — on his leg; 
the spot enlarged into a tumor, which increased in size 
and caused bim considerable annoyance. At the end of 
six months it burst, and there emerged from the limb 
a beautiful girl, The father ot all living turned her this 
way and that way, sorely perplexed and uncertain 
whether to pitch her into the water or give her to the 
pias, when a messenger from heaven appeared and told 

im to let her run about the garden till she was of a 
marriazeable age, and then to take her to himself asa 
wite. He obeyed. He caMed her Bahoma, and she be- 
came the mother of all races of men. 


Taree Tuovsanp Yuars Orp.—The oldest 
relicof humanity extant is the skeleton of one of the 
earlier Pharaohs, incased in its original burial robes, 
and wonderfully perfect, considering its age, which was 
deposited, about eighteen or twenty months ago, in the 
British Museum, and is justly considered the most 
valuable of its archwological treasures, The lid of the 
coffin which contained the royal mummy was inscribed 
with tne name of its occupant, Pharaoh Mykesimus, 
who succeeded the heir of the builder of the pyramids, 
about ten centuries before Christ, Only think of it; 
the monarch, whose crumbling bones and leathery 
integuments are now exciting the wonder of numerous 
"eg in London, reigned in Egypt before Solomon was 

rm, and only about eleven centuries or so after 
Mizraim, the grandson of old father Noah, and the first 
of the Pharaohs, had been gathered to his fathers! 
Why, the tide-mark of the deluge could scarcely have 
been obliterated, or the gopher-wood knee timbers of 
the ark have rotted on Mount Ararat, when this man of 
the early world lived, moved and had his being! His 
flesh and blood were contem es of the great 
patriarch! His bones and veled skin are contem- 
ame witb the nineteenth century, and the date of the 
crucifixion is only midway between his era and ours, 








Heroes AND Henores or Mopern Novets.— 
The English magazines of late have been devoting a 
good deal of space to discussions of the manner of 
novel-writing. A writer in one of them takes the posi- 
tion that, in a greater or less degree, every novelist is 
the hero of his own novel, either in person or in reve- 
lation of thoughts, and opinions not otherwise mani- 
tested. Mr. Dickens was long ago asserted to be the 
hero of David Copperfield, and this writer asserts that 
Mr. Bulwer is the bero of several of his novels, be- 
ginning with young Ernest Maltravers, and rsing 
through Audiey Egerton in What Will He Do With It, to 
the age of the physician who is the chief character in 
the Strange Story. With reference to female novelists, 
he says, “‘ There are women who rush into fiction just 
as the meadows break } eapad daisies, and birds pour 
out their lives in song, ey wish to assert themselves, 
to explain themselves, to have themselves compre- 
hended, and win sympathy and appreciation, to revolt 

the tyranny of the circumstances that sur- 
round them, to create for themselves the fancied cir- 
cumstances in which their idealized characters would 
have full expansion; and these persons often make a 
full confession of the restlessness, tragedy, and un- 





ot their lives,” 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


An officer in the navy, seeing a sailor pray- 
ing before an engagement,reproached him with coward- 
ice. Said he, “{ was only praying that the shots 
might be distributed among the officers in the same 
proportion as prize-money.” 


Deacon Brown lately took occasion to ad- 
minister a reproof to old Joe for swearing. Joe listened 
attentively to his words, seemed to eciate the ex- 
——, and when he had conch , replied as fol- 

ws: 

‘* The fact is, deacon, that I may swear agreat deal, 
and you may pray a great dea), but neither of us mean 
| anything by it.” 





e deacon alludes to Joe as an instance of total de- 
pravity. 


Wuen a lady, sitting for a picture, would 
compose her mouth toa bland and serene character, 
she should, jus‘ before entering the room, say, 

“Bosom,” and —- the expression into which the 
| mouth subsides until the desired effect upon the com- 
| pany is evident. If, on the other hand, she wishes to 
; assume a distinguisied and somewhat noble bearing, 
not suggestive of t , she should say, “ Brush,” 
the result of which is infallible. If she would make 
her mouth look small, she must say, “ Flip,’’ but it 
| the wouth be already too small, and needs enlarging, 
she must say, ‘‘Cabbage.” If she wishes to look 
| mourntul, she must say, “ Kerchunk.” If resigned, 
| she must forcibly ejaculate, “S’cat.’’ Ladies, when 
having their photographs taken, may observe these 
rules with some advantage to their appearance. 


| 
! 





An Edingburgh clergyman, ot a rare and 
quaint genius, was one day seen gazing at the Carlisle 
ina’), a8 it came thundering down the bridges. 

‘“‘What are you thinking of?” said a reverend 
brother. 

“I’m thinkin’ that next to preachin’ the everlastin’ 
gospel, I would like to drive that mail.” 


‘*Pa, will you answer me a question ?” 

“Yes, my boy.”’ 

“* Well, pa, is the world round?” 

** Yes, of course,”’ 

‘Well, then, pa, if the world is round, how can it 
come to an end?”’ 

“Go to bed, sir, and don’t disturb me again.” 


** AccorpING to Milton, Eve kept silence in 
Eden to hear her husband talk,” said a gentleman to 
a lady friend, and then added, in a melancholy tone, 
“ Alas! there have been no Eves since.” 

** Because there have been no husbands worth listen- 
ing to,”” was the quick retort, 


From Camden to Retchley, a distance of 
forty miles, I traveled along with Mrs, Graves, She 
was a sweet and interesting woman—so sweet and in- 
teresting that, fastidious as I am on the subject, I be- 
lieve I would have been willing to have kissed her, I 
had, however, several reasons for not perpetrating this 
act. First, 1am such a good husband, [ wouldn’t even 
be guilty of the appearance of disloyalty to my sweet 
wife. Second, I was afraid our fellow-passengers would 
see me, and tell Graves. Third, I do not think Mrs, G. 
would let me, 


Tne following dialogue recently occurred 
between a mistress of one of the schools and a scholar: 

** James, if you take three from five, how many will 
remain ?”’ 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” replied the boy, biting his 
thumb-nail, 

‘*Not know! If five birds were singing on @ tree, 
and a naughty boy should fire a gun and kill three, how 
many would be left ?” 

“None,” was the prompt poste. 

“Why, yes, there would some left, wouldn’t 
there?’’ 

"No, there wouldn’t, ‘cause the others would fly 

” 


away. 
Bright boy, that. 


‘Tne savans of the British Association have 
pronounced that wrolite and meteoric bodies are the 
results of ‘‘dissipated comets.”” Although we knew 
that celestio] luminaries were up a!) night, we were 
not aware that they were of dissolute habits, 


Sm Wii Curtis sat near a gentleman at 
a civic dinner, who alluded to the excellence of the 
knives, adding, that ‘‘articles manufactured from cast 
steel were of a very superior quality, such as razors, 
forks, &c.”’ 

“Ay,” replied the facetious baronet, “and soap too— 
there’s no soap like Castile soap.” 


An Irish waiter once complimented a salmon 
in the following manner: 

‘Faith, it’s not two hours since that salmon was 
walking round his raal estate, with hie hands in his 
sockets, niver drhaming what a pretty invitashun he’d 
cove to jine you jintlemen at dinner.” 


Fas IoNABLE dresses are short—so are fash- 
ionable husbands who pay for them. 


A quack, having produced a wonderful hair- 
invivorating fluid, applied to an editor for a testimonial. 
He gave it in these terms—calculated, we should think, 
to convince the most skeptical: 

**A little applied to the inkstand has given it a coat 
of bristles, making a splendid pen-wiper at little cost. We 
applied tne lather to a ten cent nail,and the nail is now the 
handsomest lather-brush you ever saw, with a beautiful 
soft hair growing from the end of it, some five or six 
feet in length. Applied to door-stones, it does away 
with the use of a mat. — to a floor, it will cause 
to grow therefrom hair sufficient for a Brussels carpet. 
A little weak lather sprinkled over a barn, makes it im- 
pervious to the wind, rain or cold. It is good to put 
inside of children’s cradles, sprinkle on the roadside, 
or anywhere where luxurious grass is ted for use or 
ornament, It produces the effect in ten minutes!"’ 


‘*Wett, uncle, do you see any particular 
difference in neighbor Pearce since he joined the 
ehurch ?” 

“Oh, yes,”” was the reply, ‘‘a great difference. Be- 
fore, when be went out into his garden on Sunday, he 
carried his garden-tools on his shoulder; now he carries 
them under his overcoat.” 


Two protHers have married a mother and 
daughter respectively. Their relationship becomes 
rather complicated. The mother must say to her 
daughter, ‘‘Good morning, my sister,”’ and vice versa. 
The busband ot the mother is become father of his 
own brother, who, on his side, can call his brother 
papa, and his sister-in-law mamma. As yet, there are 
Cady four members of the two families; nevertheless, 
there are already a mother, a daughter, two brothers, a 
father-in-law, a daughter-in-law, a mcther-in-law, a son- 
in-law, two brothers-in-law, and two sisters-in-law. If 
the mother should have a son, he will be half-brother 
of his aunt—but here the relationship begins to get 
confused, 


How may a man be known from a fatigued 
dog? One wears a shirt, the other pants. 


A youne couple went to a clergyman to get 
married. The parson, being a wag, by an innocent 
mistake, began to read from the prayer-book as follows: 
“Man that is born of woman is full of trouble, and 
hath but a short time to live.” 

The astonished bridegroom suddenly exclaimed: 

“Sir, you mistake: we came to be married!” 

“ Well,”’ replied the clergyman, “if you insist, I will 
marry you; but, believe me, my friend, you had better 
be buried.” 

Way are good husbands like dough? Be- 


cause women need them. 


A conscientious lady excuses her extreme 
love for diamonds and other precious stones by saying, 
o They are the only bright things on earth which never 
fade.” 








Tue great horse-dinner came off in London 
on the 6th of February, and the guests, who had eaten, 
among other things, of ‘‘ boiled withers,”” seem to have 
declared that their own “withers were ne 
The bill of fare was exceedingly ingenious in the 
number of horsey adjectives which they discovered to 
qn the various dishes. There wes consommé de 

le saumon a la sauce Arabe and filets de soles & 
Yhuile h lhagique; les terrines de toie maigre 
chevaline; le filet de Pézase roti (it is by no means the 
first time a Pegasus has been roasted); l’Aloyau de 
cheval farci dla Centaur aux choux de Bruxelles; les 

tits paiés & la modlle Bucéphale; Jes poulets gagnis 4 

ppogriffe, &c. A reviewer in the Pall Mall assures 
us that the roast Pegasus was mnch the best dish, and 
“almost equal to first-class beef.” It was a filet made 
from a white cabriolet horse, which had once fetched a 
price of 700 guineas, and which was twenty years old 
when slaughtered. The baron of beet, which was from 
a four-year-old, was, says the same authority, “‘ good 
meat, and nothing more—not to be nam d with the 
roast Pegasus of twenty years.” Mr. Frank Buckland 
persuaded this unfortunate writer to eat some bear, 
which “was a horrible mixture of red-herring and 
tough mutton ham.” But it was hinted that this bear 
must have been sick, or the Zoological Gardens would 
hardly have parted with it, and that wild bear is the 
most delicious of meats. 











For Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, and all 
affections of the Lungs, take AYER’S CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL, which is sure to cure them. 











ryy2e PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL FoR Mancu contains 
4 D’Israewi, the English Minister; Jonn Bricut, 
the Retormer; Hon. Timorny O. Howe, U. 8S. 8.; 
THoMAS ALLEN RED, the celebrated Shorthand Re- 
porter; ‘ Jennre Junge ”’—Mrs. J. O. Croly; CHARLES 
Kean, the Tragedian; E.izaBETH BLACKWELL; A 
Woman’s Manner; What and How Shall a Man Preach; 
Literary Women; Seeing, not Believing; No Business; 
The Broad Way; PaurenisM, its Canse and Cure,etc., with 
numerous portraite and illustrations, Only $3 a year, 
or 30 cents a number, Address 8S. R, WExxs, Editor, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


4 —_ ~ — 


—__'# PAT. ERASER 


Burnisher, Pencil Sharpener, Paper Cutter, and Pen 
Holder combined. Sells at sight. Agents wanted. Can 
make $10 a day. Samples sent by mail for 30 cents, or 
two styles for 50 cents. Address MORSE ERASER CO., 
404 Library street, Philadelphia. 651-56 








NDY JOHNSON 18 said to have kept up his spirits 
F during the past few days by reading nothing but 
THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. Its Jokes, Wit, 
Humor, Comicalities, and Side-spiitting Pictures cure 
even diseases ot the mind. All the Heads of Depart- 
ments, Senators, and ‘* M.C’s.”’ take it regularly. It is 
alarge 8 page illustrated paper of 32 long columns, cram 
full of Wit, Wisdom, and Wind. Circulates everywhere, 
in Eurvpean and all other countries. Iis subscribers 
are legion. It waves in Alaska, and in the West Indies, 
Everybody reads it—thousands subecribing for it every 
week. Costs only 50 cents for a whole year. It’s no 
humbug—this paper wouldn’t advertise it if it was. 
Five years established. Send 50 cents. Money returned 
—- not gen, It is the most Rich, Rare, and 

y paper printed. Has an immense circulation, Only 
560 cents will secure it for 12 months. Order it NOW. 
Don’t delay. Address STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


646 BROADWAY. 








Grand Popular Movement 
TO ERECT 


A NATIONAL ASYLUM 


Disabled Soldiers 
UPON THE 


BATTLE-FIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 





Subscriptions One Dollar Each. 





The sale of tickets in aid of the Asylum Fund will 
close on the 27th of April next, at which time the dis- 
tribution of awards will positively be made. 

With a view of making an immediate return to those 
assisting the enterprise, a SERIES OF GRAND MUSI- 
CAL FESTIVALS have been arranged as follows: 

IRVING HALL, New York, March 7, 21 and 28. 
IRVING HALL, New York, April 4 and 18, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, Brooklyn, E. D., March 14. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Brooklyn, April 11. 


AND AT 

HORTICULTURAL HALL, Philadelphia, April 25. 

On which latter occasion a committee wi!l be chosen by 

the audience to jate with the management in mak- 
ing the distribution of 


$641,950 in Valuable Presents, 


as follows: 


$280,000 IN GREENBACKS, 
THE FAMOUS YACHT “ HENRIETTA,” 
$286,950 IN DIAMONDS, 
$25,000 IN VALUABLE BOOKS AND ALBUMS, 


(For Schedule of Awards, see Descriptive Circulars.) 
The distribution will commence on 


Monday, April 27, at 10 o'clock, A-M., 


At Horticultural Hall, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








How to Obtain Tickets, 

Orders may be sent to us in registered letters or post 
office orders, in sums from $1 to $26 at our risk. 
Larger amounts should be sent in drafts or by «xpress, 
at the following 

Club Rates: 


5 Tickets to one address - : - $4 50 
10 Tickets to one address - - - 900 
20 Tickets to one address = «- - « 1750 
40 Tickets to one address oe - 35 00 
50 Tickets to one address ° ° - 4350 

100 Tickets to one address - - - 85 00 


Address all orders and communications to 
Gettysburg Asylum Association, 
546 Broadway, New York. 


BROOKLYN, 367 Fulton street. 

BROOKLYN, E. D., 217 Grand street. 

PROVIDENCE, R. L., Cony Broruenrs, Agents, 
fe) 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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: 


OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Illustrated Newspaper— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... 
Ove copy six months, or 26 numbers. ee 
One copy for thirteen Week8.........s.eee05 
Chimney Corner— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......-.. 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
One copy thirteen weeks...........sseeeesee 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 
One copy one year, or §2 numbers. 
One copy six months, or 26 number ° 
One copy for thirteen weelis...............65 
Tlustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 
ble in gold or its equivalent— 


an 
al 
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Tors 


Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year. or 52 numbers.......... 2 50 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... - 126 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 3 50 
Budget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 1 60 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbefn............ 1 50 


CLUB TERMS. 


Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year, 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wra; per, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getiing up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

[llustrirte Zeitung.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three copies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 ior every additional 
subscription, Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
‘ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lesiin’s ILLvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LESLIE’s CHIMNEY Cor- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
00 


NOWEPA PCF, ONC YORP.... occ. cccsccccccces $7 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s 

PRAMRSIMES, GS FOR 0 000 0 ce0cee ccvcceccoes 7 00 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim. 

ney Corner and Pleasant Hours,.... 5 00 
One copy Iilustrated Newspaper or Chim. 

mney Corner and Budget,,............... 5 00 


One copy one year Illustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 
BERR oc 00000006 000000660000086 sececoccccce 10 00 

UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 

PUBLICATIONS, 

On each copy of the Lapy’s Maaazrng, four cents; 
on each copy of the ILLUSTRATED Newspaper, ILvs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTF 
Ze1ruNnG, Bupert or Fun, and PLea«sant Hovrs, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s MAGazing, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLUsTRImTE ZEITUNG 
tive cents per quarter; on the Bupcetr or Fun, Boys’ 
AND Grete’ WEEKLY, and PLEASANT Hours, three cents 
per quarter 

POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The game rates as above; but «is the postave on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription. 

Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires, It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance, 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
ful to send Name and Addre gs in full 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


Box 4121, P. 0., New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A YEAR. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, ete. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty o! 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain 'l wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers car 
be had at eny time. 

In the February No. will be commenced an exciting 
continued story, 


CAPTAIN GERALD. 


4am All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


FRANK LESLIES’ 











icture, 22 
ONKEY’S 


With No. 129 is given away a magnificent 
by 28, entitled STOP THIEF; OR, THE 
GRIP. For sale by all Booksellers, 


e — 


Frank Leslie's 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


Containing Over Fifty lilustrations, 


With a Superb Colored Chromo-Lithogriph and Four 
Beautifully-Tinted Page Engravings This contains 
Bixty-four Pages of useful and entertsining reading 
matter for town and country. 

Price, 50 Cents. 





Now is the Time to Get up Clubs. 


Blegant Inducements: 


Mr. Leslie has recently imported from Italy a 
quantity of admirable pictures in oil, on canvas, 
of great merit, and such as from their size a 
remarkable finish could not be purchased for less 
than from seventy-five to three hundrea dollars 
each, which he proposes to give to subscribers on 
the terms stated below. These beautiful pictures in 
any saloon or parlor would not suffer by compari- 
son with the finest oil paintings. The subjects are 
as follows : 


I—“* THE GUITAR PLAYER,” by Giuliano ; 
Sull of character, and rich in color. Size 
10 by 124 inches. 
“A charmi icture of Spanish life, spirited! 
drawn, full of dieauian, and effectively Bnd 
Watson’s Art Journal, 


II.—‘* THE PROMISED BRIDE;” a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, with the Bridal Party 
in the foreground. Size, 84 by 13} inches. 

“Original pictures of the size and merit of these 
would cost from $75 to $100.— Watson’s Art Journal. 


III,—** BREAD AND TEARS; OR, THE 
LACE-MAKER.” An elaborate and: highly- 
Jinished interior. Size, 184 by 214 inches. 
“It is really finely treated—a scene of real life so 
touching that its sentiment will be appreciated by every 
one. An original picture such as this would bring 
$300.— Watson's Art Journal. 


IV.—* THE FALOONER AND HIS BRIDE,” 
by Cremona ; a magnificent picture, 21 by 38 
inches. 

“Drawn with great freedom and boldness, and richly 
and harmoniously colored. The charming female 
figure in this picture will be universally admired. Five 
hundred dollars would hardly purchase an original 
picture ot this class.""— Watson's Art Journal. 


“TIT must exprese my surprise and gratification at 
their artistic excellence.—Col, T. B. Thorpe, Author of 
the “ Bee Hunter.” 


**In execution and general effect these works are 
oens the best specimens we have seen.””—New York 
imes. 


> 


Conditions on which the Pictures may be obtained. 


I.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, three subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE'S LADY’S MAGAZINE, 
$3 50; the CHIMNEY CORNER, #4 ; or the 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER, #4; or one sub- 
— to all three, will be entitled, in addition 
to the three Periodicals, to one of the Pry 
Oil-Pictures. I. or Il., “ THE GUITAR 
PLAYER,” or “THK PROMISED 
BRIDE,” at his option. 


II.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 587 
Pearl Street, New York, five subscriptions as 
above to any one of the Publications, or five 
in all, some to one, some to another, will be 
entitled to a copy of the elegant Picture in Oil, 
No. III., “BREAD AND TEARS.” 

ITI.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, ten scriptions, as 
above, will receive a copy of Picture No. IV., 
thehighh py and brilliant * FALOONER 
AND HIS BRIDE.” 


Where several unite to form a club, they may 
decide by lot on the owner of the picture. 


Where any one by his own exertions gets up a 
club, he may fairly retain the picture, 


To facilitate a to get up clubs, we will send 
the pwture, “* BREAD AND TEARS,” to any one 
engaged in getting up a club of five for the LADY'S 
MAGAZINE or the papers, on his forwarding to 
us the amount of three subscriptions ; then the five 
copies ordered will be sent as soon as the balance 
is received, 


To any one sending five subscriptions, and so re- 
questing, we will in like manner send “ THE 
fA LCONER AND HIS BRIDE,” and on receipt 
of the remaining five subscriptions, will commence 


| sending the Magazine or the papers ordered. 


Persons not wishing the pictures can obtain the 
Publications at the usual rates. 


eal ————_————————S 


FRANK LESLIE£’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Given away, with No. 52, Title and Index to 
Vol. 2; with No. 54, the Beautiful Engraving, 
AGAINST HIS WILL; with No. 68, an Illus- 
trated CHECKER BOARD, for Chess and 
Draughts. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings, for 5 Cents! 


FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is published every Wednesday, and 
sold by all Newsdealers. Price 5 Cents a copy; 
or, 1 copy for six months, $1.25; 1 copy a year, 
$2.50; 3 copies a year, $6.50; 5 copies a year, 
$10. 





TERMS TO CLUBS. 


The getter-up of a Club of four yearly sub- 
scribers (Ten Dollars, sent at one time), will re- 
ceive either of the beautiful Oil Paintings named 
below, which have been imported from Italy by 
Mr. Leslie : 


1. THE GUITAR PLAYER, by Giuliano; 
full of character, and rich in color. Size, 10 by 
124 inches. 


2. THE PROMISED BRIDE; a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, with the Bridal Party in 
the foreground, Size, 84 by 134 inches. 

The getier-up of a Club of two yearly subscribers 
(Five Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box 
of Crandall’s Improved BUILDING BLOCKS 
FOR CHILDREN. 

A yearly subscriber (Two Dollars and a Half, 
sent at one time) will receive our COMIC ALMA- 
NAC for 1868, containing over 60 Engravings. 


Monthly Parts, Price 20 Cents. 


As the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly is stereotyped, 
ail back numbers can be had. Send subscriptions 
to 

FRANK LESLIE, 


637 Pearl Street, New York. 


DEGRAAF 


& TAYLOR, 





—— 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade &t a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





BESTA BLISHETD is6ei. 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP THEAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 


12,000 HALF CHESTS BY 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which we are selling at 
the following prices: 
ey (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 

r 


(Groen and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 per th. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 800., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per th. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c,, 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1,50 per tb. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c, per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CO. 
Nos. 91 anv 93 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 





SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts cf the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how chey shall proceed to 
get up a Club, © answer is ny ot this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mpil, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. ‘The cost 
of rtation the members of the Club can divide 
— ly among themselves, 

e funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Expreas, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a a package to 
the party getting up the Club. profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Ciubs of less than $30. 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or wmitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & BSB VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 








Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 














7% < 





certificate to keep accurate time, 
can have an excellent watch, equal in appea 


OROIDE CASES, 4 newly discovered com 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, 
worn, and as vel) finished as the best gold ones. 


tion, known only to our- 
eeping its color as long as 
These watches are 


f in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 

§ the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
g-, with a view to the best results in rega 

4 aa nee, durability, and time, they have never been ualed by 
So.» watches costing five times as much. Each one wersented & 

Price $15, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. For this small sum any one 

rance, and as good tor time, as a gokd one costing $150. Also, 


rd to wear and time. For ap- 


y special 


Oroide Chains, as well made as those of goid, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States b 
express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 


express. Customers must pay ALL the express charges. 


aa TO CLUBs—Where nix watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra watch, making seven 


watches for $90. 


Cc. BH. COLLINS & CO., 


tf 27 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Uffice, New York (up stairs), 


sa Something New- “6% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 


icles; profits e, Send stamp for circular. 
ao + Ww. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





THE AGE. Sent, postage paid, for 25 cents. Ad- 
W. ©. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. Agents 
supplied at $2.00 per dozen. 643-565 


TT GREATEST WONDER AND MIRACLE OF 
dress 


ay for all. Stencil Tool Sampies 
$10 £3 ess A. J. FULLAM, ageing. 5* 


THD CONFESSIONS AND EIPE- 
RIBNCE OF AN INVALID. 
lished for the benefit and as a caution to young 

m.. 7 others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &., 

supplying THE MEANS OF 8ELF-OURE. Written by one who 

cured himself, and sent tree on receiving post-paid 
directed envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Also free, by the same pub'isher, 

a Circular of DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem ot the 

War. 

Engravings and Prints; also Stationery Goods 
pad t Watches. $30 invested will realize $100. 

Address HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 








The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. ¥. tf 


The tian MI «—Wonderful and 





curious. Sent on receipt of 25 cents, by O. A. ROOR- 
BACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 634-41 





The Great Discovery !—$4@ from 50 cts. 
Samples, iculars, etc., sent free by mail for 50 cts., 
which will yield a net profit of over $4. They are every- 
where needed, and sell at sight. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of February 6, 1868, 


rae GM once cceses $100,000 
> Wiseséaceess 900s s65060 60,000 
ie - BE ccccesces © nésssessw« 20,000 
i Siseseseecee F ccoceseess 10,000 
SS maw M seedosence 5,000 
Me. BRGBE...cccccce SF sccecosces 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


Wint Evenin usem. —Parlor 
Finer ets cents. 8, on 25 mente. Egyp- 
tian Mystery, 25 cents. Magic Cigar-Lighters, 26 cents. 
Parlor Lightning, 25 centa. The Oriental Mystery, 25 
cents, The Farlor Pistol, 65 cents. Chinese Parlor 
Sights, 25 cents. Explosive Spiders, 25 cents. Magic 
Cards, 30 cents, The Magic Die, $1.00; and games of 
all kinds. Send orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nas- 
sau street, N. Y. 638-41 


( NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for every ounce 
of adulteration fownd in “B. T, Bansrrr’s Lion 
Correz.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed 
** hermetically,”’ under letters patent trom the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment, All the “aroma” is saved, and the coffee 
presents a rich, glossy appearance. Every family should 
use it, as it is 15 to 20 cent. stronger than olhergupe 
“Coffee.” One can in every twenty contains a $1 
Greenback. For sale everywhere. if your grocer 
does not keep this coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the factory, B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos, 64 to 74 Washington St., N.Y. 645-50. 


BUYING AN EARTHQUAKE.—Sce Faanx 
Lesium’s Bupcet or Fux. Seward Sold, 
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‘* THE MOST UNKINDEST CUT OF A. 


Resectep Surron (deserted in his hour of need)—“ Oh! misery ! inust 1 lose thoe too?” 


THE LOVER'S OWN GIFT BOOK. | 


The Essence of Album and Valentine. 





** To her whom each loves beat; 
And if you nurse a flame 
That's told but to her mutual breast, 
We will not ask her name,”’ 





The Poetry of Compliment and Courtship. 
felected and arrangsd by J. W. Paumer, Editor of 
** Folk Songs.” 
Ono Handsome Volume, $1 50, 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers. Scent postpaid by the 


Publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, 
0661-53 And 63 Bleecker street, New York, 


-CHICKERING & SONS, 


Manufacturers “ Grand, Square and Upright 
BPIEANOFORNRTAS, 


were awarded at the Paris Exposition the First Grand 
Prize, the ion of Honor, and a Grand Gold Medal, 
making sixty-three first premiums during the past torty- 
four years. Warerooms, No, 652 Broadway. of 


‘TO THE LADIES. 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR, 


We are selling Silks, Shawls, Dry and Fancy Goods 
of every description; also, Silver Ware, Furniture, dc. 
Vauable Presents, from $3 to $500, sent free of charge 
to agents sending clubs of ten and upward. 

Circulars sent free to any address. 

MESSENGER & CO., 

42 Hanover St., Boston. Mass. 





P. O. Box, 2931. 
615-700 


Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurpr-Boox 
FOR TRAVELERS IN CubA, PuERTO-RICO AND 87. 
Tuomas; with Suggestions to Invalids (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintsior Tours. One Vol, 8vo. Inivs- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be real by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered nervo’ s system. 

Will be sent by mail, froc, on receipt of price. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
ILLUSTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Strect, New York. 


Every Man His Own Printer. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fuil information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed tree on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
tf 26 Courtlandt street, New York. 





PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


lorty thousand arenowinuse 
BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO, ILL. 


tfo 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Maanifying 500 Times, mailed (o any address for 50 cts. 
of different powers for $1, Addreas 
° F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 


Every One his Own Photographer. 
ate Magic yes ye Frame and Glas¢, with which 
person can take their own or friends’ likeness in 
Five Minutes. A very attractive parlor auusement. 
les sent to any address, with directions, on the 
sosaiys of 60 cents, WHEELER & WILLIAMS, No. 408 
Biztk Ayenus. 601-520 


FLORENGE 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 
for an Illustrated Circular, 





505 Broadway, New York. 


MILLER & WATSON’S 
PATENT BOOK CLAMP. 


The greatest invention ot the age 
for carrying School Books. It holds 
any number of books, binds them 
firmly together without doing the 
least injury, and affords a complete 
handle for carrying. It takes the 
Geography, Slate, and Lunch-box. 
Made of metal; never bresks nor 
wears out. Impossible to get outof 
order, Can be used by the smallest scholar. Outlasta 
a dozen straps, and saves ten times its cost in books 
every year. Price 50 cents and $1. For sale by Book- 
sellers, Stationers, and Yankee Notion Dealers. 


STATE AND COUNTY RIGHTS FOR SALE. 


Protected by two Patents. Purchasers guaranteed 
against infringements. Active agents wanted in every 
city. Samples sent prepaid on receipt of $1, Send ior 
Price List Circular, etc., to 

MILLER & WATSON, Sole Manufacturers, 

0651-54 211 Centre street, New York. 











P=. AMERICAN CHROMOS are facsimile ree 

productions of Oil and Water-color Paintings by 
eminent artists. Ask for themat thoArt stores. Send 
for list to L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 651-540 


This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marrage. Address W. FOX, P. O. 
Drawer No, 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 651-630 


MERCHANTS, GANEIRS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United Staics 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 631-430 





Hannah Elizabeth Madrell, deceased. 
GEORGE LEIGH COPELAND. 


Wanted the present address of GEORGE LEIGH 
COPELAND, who is a residuary legatee of the will 
of Hannah Elizabeth Madrell, deceased, late of 
Douglass, in the Isle of Man, widow. The said 
George Leigh Copeland is requested to communicate 
| immediately to his father, John Hans Copeland, 309 
| Canal Street, New York, or to Messrs. Francis & Al- 
| mond, Solicitors, 21 Harrington Street, Liverpool, Enw- 
| land. Should the said George Leigh Copeland be dead, 
and this advertisement meet the eye of any one ac- 
quainted with the fact, they are requested to commu. 
nicate to either of the above addresses. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—The new number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 
Containing tho Comic History of the 
Month, including Andy Johnson’s In- 
peachment ; Billy Seward’s Letter-Writer ; 
John Bull and the Fenians ; Andy making 
General Grant speak ; the Romance of the 





Crow—forty illustrations ; the new Rich- 
ard the Third. Besides Sixteen pages of 
the finest Comic Literature. For sale by 


| all Newsmen, 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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NEW POLITICA’, LOWER IN CONGRESS 


THE RADICALS DIVIDED—BY SIDE-SPLITTING LAUGHTER. 
{For further particulars, eee the correspondence of tne N. Y. Evening Express on page 3.) 





PATENT OFFICES. 


Inventors who wish to take out Lettera Patent, are 
advived to counsel with MUNN & CQ., Editors of 
the Scientific American, who have prosecuted claims 
befors the Patent Office for over Twenty Years, Their 
American and European Patent Agency 1s the most ex- 
ter sive in the world, Charges less than any other relia- 
ble agency. A Pamphlet, containing full instructions 
to inventors, is sent gratis. 

A HANDSOME BOUND VOLUME, containing 150 
Mechanical Engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents, 

Address MUNN & CU., 37 Park Row, New 
York. 643-550 





| WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch, 

| WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 

| WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 

| WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 
Price F0 centa; by mail 60 cents. All Druggistssel! it. 

Weeks & Porter, Boston, Proprietors. 626-770 





TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY 
BLUEING BAG. A tly pure 
Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 
all others in economy and conveni- 
ence. Each Bag in a neat Box. 

Price 10 and 20 cents, 

Sold by all Grocers, and by the 
PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 
Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton street, New 
ork. 





0651-54 


AMERICAN x=) WATCHES. 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 





Recommended by Railroad Engineers, Conductors, 
Expressmen, and other experts, as superior to aJ] others 
for durability, steadiness, and accuracy as time-keep- 


ers, 
importers have placed a worthless ‘Swiss 





$5. Sewing Machine. $5. 


HE WONDER OF THE AGE. A Mechanical Achieve- 
ment and success, unsurpassed for UTILITY, the 
very perfection of ExTREME Simpricity. The New Five 
DOLLAR FAMILY SEWING Macuine. Late improvement 
Fuuxiy Licensep. Is Simple, Rapid, Strong, Easy and 
Reliable. Tn operation sews FinM and NEAT. Makes the 
stron alike on both sides, with double thread. Warranted 
and KEPT IN ORDER for 5 years—FREE. Is used in thou- 
sands of families. Has stood the test of years, and re- 
ceived medals and diplomas. ‘Stitches beautiful and 
firm. A pertect machine.’’-—N. Y. Tribune. Immense 
profilsto Agents, Single machine sent free per express 
on receipt of price, $5. Address FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 102 Nassau street, N. Y. () 









LYON'S 
Ladies’ Paper Big pcs case 
COLLARS. 


Splendid imita- 
tions of Linen Em- 
broidery and Nee- 
dle-work in great variety. They are worn by ladies 
every where. We will send a dozen of either of the 
above, or of all of them, by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. Try them. Address 

Wm. P. Lyon & Son, P. O. Box 4461, N. Y. 

N. B. -- Merchants will be supplied on very liberal 

terms. Samples and Price-list by mail when desired. 


HEUANTED, AGENTS, 


$75 to $200 per month, everywhere, male 
and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in a most superior manner. 
Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that 
will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “‘ Elastic Lock 
Stitch.”” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address, SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa., or 
Boston, Mass. 

CAUTION. Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuinc 
and really practical cheap machine manufacture. 

650-530 


SCHUTZE & LUDOLFF’S 
PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO 


Is superior to all the Pianos in the market, and at the 
same time the cheapest. 
Wanrrernooms—452 BROOME STREET, near Broap- 


AY. 
PIANOS TO LET at the lowest rates. 649-520 








$100 a Month Salary will be paid for 
Agents, Male or Female, in a new, pleasant, permanent 
business; full particulars free by return mai), or sam- 
| ple retailing at $4 50 for 50 cents. A. D. BOWMAN & 
| CO., 48 Broad street, New York. (Clip out and return 





Unseruy 
imitation in the market, To avoid imp » pur 
should invariably demand a certificate of genuineness, 

For sale by all respectable dealers. tfo 








POLLAK & SON, 

Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods, 
Stores: 27 John st., near Nassau ; 692 
Broad’y, n. 4th St. Pipes and Holders 
cut to orderand repaired. Ail goods 
warranted genuine, Send for whole- 
salc or retail circular, Box 5,846. o 





CLOVERINE, 
A Delightful Substitute for Benzine. 
AGENTS: 
W. H. SCHTEFFELIN & CO., New York City. 
PROPRIETORS: 


ARCHFR B. ROTTON & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
643-04 ~ 





WARDS, 


PERFECT FITTING 





Belf-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
| Collars, sent free everywhere. 


Tur CASH CAN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPA.TY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


5S. W. H. WARD, No, 387 Broadway, and Union Square, 
New York. tfo 


AGENTS ~<a<mem WANTED. 

Fountain Pen, very durable, non-corrosive; new; de- 
sirable; runs smooth; writes three pages with once 
dipping. Sells quick. $10 per day. Sam le box, 12 


pens, for 35 cents; or 12 boxes $2 postpaid. MORSE 
FOUNTAIN PEN CO., No. 413 Cuestnut street, Phila- 


















delpbia, Pa. 651-T5eowo 
A. SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 
AMD 
Speedy Cure 
FOR 
——-—-—— _._ | NEURALGIA 
| \Unversal Neuralgia, : 
j — ; AFD ALL 
\ GPE 7 nervous 
. = j DISEASES. 
CS jp Its Effects are 
Magical. 
Gi.dh potace cents x don 45.8 ponage Hla twelve do 
cts. vy ruggists. 
FURNES & 00,, 120 Tremont Bty Boston. 


L 610-610 














